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Gym roof consists of a barrel with five sec- 
tions, each with a 152-ft. chord and a 30-ft. 
rise. Shop roof in background has six sec- 
tions, each with an 80-ft. chord, 18-ft. rise. 










CONCRETE SHELL ROOFS 


answer school’s need for 
—— | unobstructed floor areas 
























The Ellensburg High School, Ellensburg, Wash., dem- 
onstrates the versatility of concrete shell roofs for edu- 
cational structures. Large unobstructed floor areas were 
required for three types of buildings: the gymnasium, 
the shop building and a multi-purpose building. Con- 
crete barrel shell roofs were chosen for all three. 


The roof of the multi-purpose building, above, consists of Shell roof construction provided the unobstructed 
seven 60-ft.-long barrels, each with a 32-ft. chord and 23-ft. 


radius. Photo below shows the type of covered walks (pre- floor area required. It was economical to build and 
cast concrete bents) used on the campus. The architect was opened unusual design opportunities to the architects. 
Maloney & Whitney, Yakima, Wash. The structural engineer : : ' 

was Worthington & Skilling, Seattle. The contractor was More and more architects and engineers are turning 
Wall, Bartram & Sanford, Wood Village, Troutdale, Oregon. to concrete shell roofs for structures requiring open floor 


areas. Roofs with spans up to 300 feet and more can be 
built without any interior columns. In addition to school 
buildings such as shown here, concrete shell roofs are 
ideal for auditoriums, exhibition pavilions, hangars, 
field houses, train sheds, repair shops for large equip- , 
ment, garages and warehouses. 


Concrete shell roofs offer additional advantages of 
low maintenance cost, long life, low insurance rates and 
low-annual-cost service. Send for free illustrated book- 
lets. Its distribution limited to the U.S. and Canada. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 

111 West Washington Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of portland cement and 
concrete . . . through scientific research and engineering field work 
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COVER STORY 


James R. Killian, Jr., recipient of the 1959 Washington 
Award, appears on our cover this issue. The award was con- 
ferred upon him “for exceptional leadership and achievement 
in scientific and technological education and distinguished 
service to his country and mankind.” Dr. Killian is currently 
serving as President Eisenhower's Special Assistant for Science 
and Technology. 
































Western Society of Engineers 


90th Annual Meeting and Dinner 
May 26, 1959 


at 


W.S.E. Headquarters 
84 East Randolph St. 


The most important night of the Western Society year! Life Mem- 
berships will be given—awards to Members who have rendered 
special service to the Society will be presented—your new W.S.E. 


Officers will be installed. 


Watch your W.S.E. Mail for Full Details 


Plan Now to Attend! 
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Qualities and Actions 

of Engineers and 
Businessmen that 

Affect their 

Progress Professionally; or 


MEETING THE CHALLENGE 
or A CHANGING WORLD 


T IS a pleasure and an honor to be asked to speak to you 
this noon, even though there is a great fear associated 
with it. A fellow once got so tired of listening to a lunch- 

eon speaker, that he stood up, pulled a gun, just like they do 
in “Wagon Train,” and shot the speaker dead. The murderer 
then went over to the Sheriff’s office to give himself up. “I 
just shot a luncheon speaker,” he said. “You’re in the wrong 
place,” said the Sheriff. “See the Game Warden—he pays the 
bounties.” 

I'll try not to talk too long; in fact I’ll just try to share 
a few thoughts with you on a very important subject: the 
behavior of people in engineering and management positions 
and how it affects their progress. 

Before plunging into that, though, I’d like to explore with 
you briefly why business in this country needs better mana- 
gers and better engineers than ever before. That need, of 
course, is the basic reason why the progress of the individual 
is so important. 

Just imagine a few of the great things that have hap- 
pened since the turn of the century—the progress from the 
Wright Brothers plane at Kitty Hawk to the latest 707, 180- 
passenger jets. They tell me that a single 707 can carry more 
passengers to and from Europe in a single season than can 
the Queen Mary. 
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By J. N. Stanbery, MWSE 
Vice-President, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, before the 
Western Society of Engineers, 
Wednesday, February 18, 1959 











The progress from Marconi’s first crude experiments with 
the wireless to the television networks we have today—the 
buggy with the one lunger under the seat to the chrome- 
plated 300-plus horsepower cars of today—the hand-craft 
wagon-maker to the mass production auto factory. All of this 
has been the result of the grand sweep of science, technology, 
and engineering organized into business by business man- 
agement. 

Now at every stage of technological progress there is a 
whole new set of political, economic, and social problems 
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created. The pressures of change are felt by people, and these 
pressures cause people to react; and for the good of society 
they must react constructively, not in a way to destroy that 
society, or a way to hamstring it with restrictive laws. 

I’m not going to try to prove this, but I think most will 
agree we are living in a business culture, the foundation of 
which is science, technology, and engineering. The social as- 
pects of our culture are out of phase with the technological 
aspects. The highway traffic problem, for example, is a socio- 
political problem. The automobile is a technological problem. 
The highway system is way behind the automobile and its 
needs. 


Three men were arguing over whose profession was 
first established on earth. 

Said the surgeon, “Eve was made by carving a rib 
out of Adam. I guess that makes mine the oldest pro- 
fession.” 

“Not at all,” said the engineer. “An engineers job 
came first. In six days the earth was created out of 
chaos, and that was an engineers job.” 

The politician spoke up: “And who do you think 
created the chaos?” 


I submit that the engineer and the business man have 
helped create the chaos, and the lawyers and the legislators 
are constantly struggling to keep up with them. 

Now this complex business culture has been developed by 
the creative talents of its people, a creativity unsurpassed 
anywhere in the world at any time in history. The possibili- 
ties of the future makes the achievements of the past half- 
century look insignificant. I won’t go into details, but the 
transistor, the computor, and atomic power, not to mention 
our own electronics in the Bell System, can do undreamed 
of things—but can they? They cannot unless our business 
culture can be preserved, and to preserve it, in my opinion, 
requires better managers and better and broader engineers 
than we’ve ever had before. 

Personally, I feel that there is a frustrating fear abroad in 
the land. Deep down in our sub-conscious we can see the 
possibility of Toynbee’s prediction coming true. Toynbee is 
the great living British historian who has studied every civil- 
ization, every society that has lived on the face of the earth. 
He says that every creative society sows the seeds of its own 
death. “Creativity is its own Nemesis,” he says. We are 
trying, perhaps without knowing it, to prevent this from 
happening to us, we in our business culture. 

Personally, I feel that such decay can be prevented if we 
will make the sacrifices necessary to overcome the prime 
curse of today: specialization. Prior to Sputnik I you fre- 
quently heard that what the technical managers and engi- 
neers needed was more liberal arts. Now you hear on every 
hand that we need more scientists. 

Well, I submit that what we need is balance. The scientific 
men or engineers need to look into the arts, politics, eco- 
nomics a bit, and the rest of the folks, the sociologists, poli- 
ticians, economists, need to look into science and technology 
a bit—and by “looking into” I mean actively studying. In 
other words, what we need is more “whole men” who not 
only know their specialty well, but who also have a broad 
knowledge of the society in which they live, and are willing 
to work intelligently to preserve it. 
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What are the qualities of this “whole man?” You can’t 
describe him with adjectives. In fact it is all but impossible 
to appraise him at all with any degree of certainty. However, 
over the years I have observed the behavior of large num- 
bers of good men and there are some things they all seem to 
have in common. I do not pretend that my specification is 
complete, but I’ll gladly share it with you. Engineers may be 
especially interested because the trend is more and more to 
make the engineer responsible for technicians under him. 
This process makes him a manager with a whole array of 
problems involving people which he doesn’t have so long 
as he is strictly a lone engineer. 

¢ 1. First—a good man has an enormous capacity for 
work. He can keep more balls in the air at one time than the 
best of jugglers. This has nothing to do with his idiosyncra- 
sies or his methods. The important thing is his capacity, or 
drive as the psychologists might say. Involved in this is his 
willingness to make sacrifices of personal matters, for the 
good of the job and his associates. I do not mean a complete 
subjugation of personal life to the job, but rather a recogni- 
tion of circumstances which require personal sacrifice. A 
good man is really not paid to be comfortable, but rather for 
the work he produces. 

Quality of work is also inherent in this. I read something 
by Dr. Walker of Evanston the other day which bears on this. 
He said that Emil Ludwig in his biography of Goethe, the 
German poet, said that Goethe felt a perpetual responsibility 
for giving every work of his as high a finish as it would 
take. Nothing he did was good enough until he had put his 
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best into it. At any rate, the good man I have in mind gives 
the large amount of work he does “as high a finish as it will 
take.” You don’t find this attitude as general as you once 
did, and this makes the good man who has it that much more 
so. 


David Starr Jordan, trying to advise a difficult young 
man on choosing a career, finally asked in despair, “Isn’t 
there anything on earth you’d like to be?” 

“Why yes,” the young man drawled, “I'd like to be a 
retired business man.” 


The good man does not act like a retired business man 
while he’s on the job—he works at the job! 

e 2. A good man has a happy blend of technical compe- 
tence and social skills. By technical competence I mean the 
knowledge and skill about the subject matter of the job, the 
routines, the physical things associated with the job—a 
craftsmanship if you will, that has little to do with the human 
side. By social skills I mean the great number of applied 
mannerisms that are the outward front of the personality. | 
cannot name all of the social skills, but ordinary good man- 
ners, the art of smiling, the art of listening, and the arts of 
writing and speaking are among the most important. 

To get on with people it is necessary to communicate with 
them. The best ideas in the world are of no value unless com- 
municated. Communication is probably the greatest social 
skill of all. Communication frequently goes bad because we 
too often assume the other fellow understands, when as a 
matter of fact he does not. 


On the completion of an irrigation project in India. 
the American engineer who had bossed the job was 
offered a tremendous sum of money as a bonus. When 
it was politely refused, the Maharajah who had made 
the offer tried again, this time with a hatfull of priceless 
gems. But the engineer still said “no,” explaining that 
the contract price was more than adequate for the work 
done. But the potentate persisted, and the engineer re- 
lented, agreeing to a token gift of some kind. 

“I like to play golf,” he said, “so if you want to give 
me something, I’d like very much to have three matched 
golf clubs.” 

After many months, when the engineer had long since 
returned home and had forgotten all about the gift, he 
got a telegram from the Maharajah. 

“Have finally been able to buy you three Golf Clubs 
in your country. Sorry they don’t quite match. Only two 
have swimming pools.” 


At any rate, all really good men have an effective combi- 
nation of “knowing their stuff’ about the job, and a happy 
faculty of getting on well with people. In engineering terms, 
all good men have a low coefficient of friction in dealing 
with others. 

¢ 3. A good man has the quality of leadership, that is, 
he has the capacity for inspiring others to help him get 
things done. Good leadership causes others to respond effec- 
tively to direction and suggestion and points their efforts to 
a common goal. Good leadership also determines sensible 
goals. 

Followership is also a part of leadership. This implies that 
the good man is humble, has humility, and is not all-know- 
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ing and all omnipotent. He must follow established principles 
which have been discovered by others perhaps wiser than 
he, and must be willing to consider suggestions of merit 
wherever they may originate. He must be an autocrat when 
the occasion demands—give orders not to be denied—and he 
must be democratic in his approach when the occasion de- 
mands. The really good man has the developed wisdom to 
know when to command and when to consult. I know of no 
way to develop this except by experience. 

© 4. A good man must be a top performer in his own 
work, and at the same time a fine team player, not only with 
his co-workers, but in his community. To be a good team 
player requires that he not operate in a vacuum, that is, that 
he not work on his job alone unmindful of its effect on other 
jobs. This idea carries out into our entire political, social, 
and economic life. In other words we must do our best in our 
individual niches, but we must have an understanding and a 
knowledge of our own local community, state, national, and 
world affairs, and be mindful of the affects of our own per- 
sonal actions upon these broader fields. A good man will not 
just passively live in his community, leaving the determina- 
tion of the direction of political, economic, and social cur- 
rents to others. He will do what he can to help determine this 
direction. Too many people know too little about the funda- 
mentals of our free society. 


Too many are like the lady with a young boy who 
drove into a filling station and asked that her tires be 
checked. Before the attendant got to it, the boy leaped 
out of the car and said he would check the tires. 
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Heavy winter snows, thaw and spring rains are certain to cause 
sewers to back up into many homes and buildings. Most in- 
surance does not cover backwater damage . . . so it’s easy 
to sell the positive protection of Josam Backwater Valves. The 
flap opens completely to permit full waterway to sewer yet 
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“You get back in the car and let the man do it,” the 
woman told him. “What do you think we pay gasoline 
taxes for?” 


At any rate, the good man I am describing has an interest 
in community affairs, as well as his job. As a team player he 
is willing to make a sacrifice play now and then for the good 
of the team, whether that team be of his co-workers on the 
job or co-citizens in his neighborhood, city, state, or nation. 

e 5. A good man is a developer of subordinates. He is 
available when needed to coach and counsel. He is absent 
enough to give subordinates free reign with delegated au- 
thority. His subordinates have the freedom to make mistakes 
without undue censure. He keeps subordinates well informed 
about things that affect them personally, and makes certain 
they have authority commensurate with the responsibility he 
has asked them to carry. 

© 6. The last and probably most important part of my 
specification for a good man is that a good man is a creative 
thinker. Creative thinking is an important part of such 
things as making decisions, making cost analyses, analyzing 
any given job or business situation, and organizing a force 
of people. A creative thinker has a constructive attitude to- 
ward a situation or a problem. He looks for the one reason 
for doing a desirable thing rather than fifteen reasons why 
it can’t be done. He looks on the “plus” side with confidence 
rather than the “minus” side with complacency. 

A creative thinker is often at odds with his fellows, for at 
times he must be a non-conformist. Our business society 
could not exist without rules and regulations, yet it could not 
progress without these rules being challenged by creative 
thinkers. Conformity means stability and stagnation. Non- 


conformity means instability and progress. The good man 
senses when to throw the rule book away, and when to adhere 
strictly to established practices. For doing either of these in 
a given situation you may get fired or you may get promoted. 
Such is the fickleness of Dame Fortune. This is the same 
problem that confronts our whole society today. There is a 
pressure to conform to tradition. People act just like inani- 
mate matter under Newton’s laws of motion: In a state of 
rest they like to stay that way, in a state of motion, they like 
to keep moving; and for every action there is a reaction, 
especially against the non-conformist. 

I have not attempted to go into the psychology of creative 
thinking. There are interesting books and studies on the 
subject. I have touched upon only a few of the external mani- 
festations. It could be summed up by saying, “You have to 
be on fire to create.” 

You should be warned that creative thinking does not al- 
ways work. Sometimes, after creative thought, no results are 
possible, like the situation where: 


The wife of a young engineer off on a job in Alaska, 
knitted her husband a warm jacket which she air mailed 
with the following letter: 

“Postage costs so much for every little ounce that I 
have cut off the buttons. Love and Kisses.” 

“P.S. The buttons are in the right-hand pocket.” 


In closing, I should like to say that these specifications of a 
good man, in themselves, are no royal road to success. The 
principal ingredient of improvement in one’s personal de- 
velopment is work—work on the job—and work at the proc- 
ess of self-development, which is really the only way that 
men and women grow. 


A Discovery: Gold Can Be Unfortunate 





An old “Forty-Niner” would never 
believe it, but there are times when even 
the discovery of gold is an unfortunate 
thing. 

Specifically, gold can be a contami- 
nant for high alloy steels if that popular 
precious metal is mixed in a batch of 
scrap purchased for remelting, F. N. 
Joyce, manager of Scrap and Salvage 
Purchases for Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corporation, said April 8 in Chicago. 

Joyce, speaking before the Metal Deal- 
ers Division of the National Association 
of Waste Material Dealers, cited a case 
where Allegheny Ludlum had discovered 
unwanted traces of gold in a truckload 
of Type 18-8 stainless steel scrap. Source 
of the yellow metal was the gold tips 
of stainless steel fountain pen points 
which had been scrapped from a pro- 
duction line. 

This extreme example was cited by 
Joyce to illustrate the importance of 
cleanliness, classification, and careful 
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handling of alloy scrap to a high alloy 
steel producer such as Allegheny Lud- 
lum. Nickel-bearing scrap is remelted 
in electric furnaces as one of the primary 
raw materials in making stainless and 
other alloy steels. Impurities and traces 
of unwanted metals can cause problems 
for alloy steelmakers, Joyce said. 

Mill costs per ton of steel produced 
“snowball” during the processing of an 
ingot into a finished steel shape, Joyce 
said. “Each additional rolling or mill 
operation increases the size of the snow- 
ball, or cost build-up, of the steel. If the 
steel has to be scrapped after several 
operations because of unsatisfactory 
surface condition caused by contami- 
nants, it represents a costly loss,” he 
added. 

Joyce, a veteran of 30 years in pur- 
chasing of raw materials for steelmak- 
ing, cited the ideal conditions which a 
scrapbuyer seeks in purchasing scrap 
for electric furnaces. He wants known 


types of metal, he said, carefully classi- 
fied and free of contaminants. He wants 
scrap bundles of specified size and den- 
sity in order that it can be put into the 
furnace in the least amount of time and 
with a minimum of heat loss from the 
open furnace. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel, headquar- 
tered in Pittsburgh, is a leading pro- 
ducer of stainless, electrical and tool 
steels and other high alloys and special 
metals. 





Fast as a Frog! 


Frogs nerves may furnish a pattern 
for guidance systems of anti-missile mis- 
siles, reports Electronics. Scientists are 
studying the nerve cells that register the 
position and speed of an object seen by 
the frog and that automatically trigger a 
leap at the object if it is smaller than 
the frog and away if it is bigger. 
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EJC Sponsors Student Exchange 


Engineers Joint Council has now be- 
come the sponsor for the United States 
Committee of the International Associa- 
tion for the Exchange of Students for 
Technical Experience (IAESTE), and 
its secretariat is now located in EJC’s 
headquarters at 29 West 39th Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. The announcement 
of the change was made by Enoch R. 
Needles, president of EJC and by the 
United States Committee of IAESTE. 

IAESTE is an international, non-gov- 
ernmental, non-profit organization 
founded at London University’s Imperial 
College in 1948 for the purpose of 
providing on-the-job training in foreign 
industry for student engineers and sci- 
entists. Its initial ten Western European 
member countries began the program 
with an exchange of 920 students. At the 
close of 1958, 39,996 students had been 
exchanged in this international program 
between its 26 member countries. Policy 
for IAESTE stems from its Annual 
Conference of representatives of member 
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nations, with operational responsibilities 
resting with each country’s own Commit- 
tee. Josef Wischeidt, Jr. is the executive 
secretary of the U. S. IAESTE Commit- 
tee. 

IAESTE has been sponsored by the 
Institute of International Education 
since 1955. It is felt that Engineers Joint 
Council will make an excellent sponsor 
for IAESTE because of its great interest 
and close contact with science and engi- 
neering as represented by industry. The 
association, within EJC, will be closely 
allied with EJC’s Committee on Inter- 
national Relations, according to Needles, 
who announced EJC’s new responsibility. 

“The IAESTE program is directly 
concerned with engineering and science 
students and industrial experience on 
an international level. Its activities are, 
therefore, of direct concern to the EJC 
Committee on International Relations 
and its responsibilities of furthering en- 
gineering relationships through engi- 
neering and industrial organizations.” 

“Tt is vitally important that this activ- 
ity be maintained and increased,” con- 
tinued Needles. “This is very much in 
line with the recommendations of the 
American Society for Engineering Edu- 
cation and Engineers’ Council for Pro- 
fessional Development, which foresaw 
the need for increasing this country’s 


participation, on a nation-wide basis, in 
this exchange program. Engineers Joint 
Council is happy, indeed, to undertake 
the responsibility for administering this 
program, which fits so importantly into 
EJC’s international relations activities.” 

In the operation of the program itself, 
advanced university students use the fa- 
cilities of the U.S. IAESTE Committee 
(now at 29 West 39th Street, New York 
18, N.Y.) to arrange for training in the 
industrial techniques of another country. 
At the same time, foreign students come 
to the U.S. for a training experience 
with American industry. The program is 
reciprocal, and the number of American 
students who can train in a foreign coun- 
try depends upon the number of foreign 
IAESTE students who will train in the 
U.S. Participating U.S. companies pay 
a nominal fee to cover administration 
costs. Each American student interested 
in a training experience abroad is 
charged a nominal registration fee. Stu- 
dents also pay their own travel expenses 
to the country of their choice. Once 
there, however, they eern a maintenance 
allowance which covers living expenses 
during the training period. 

It is expected that the Executive Secre- 
tary and staff of IAESTE will also 
assume some of the activities of EJC’s 
Committee on International Relations. 





Ohio Edison Plans 345KV Lines 


Despite much development work on 
transmission of electric power at very 
high voltages in this country and Eu- 
rope, the Ohio Edison Company is con- 
ducting exhaustive tests of equipment 
before it adopts transmission at 345,000 
volts, it was reported in Akron, Ohio on 
April 23 by two company engineers, C. 
R. Bond and P. A. Fetterolf, of Akron. 

Ohio Edison is presently using 138,000 
volts transmission but is planning to 
convert to 345 kv to serve its load area 
more adequately, they said in a paper 
presented during the East Central Dis- 
trict Meeting of the American Institute 
of Electrical Engineers in the Hotel 
Sheraton. 

The test line was constructed late in 
1957 and its mile length will be an 
operating line when the extra high 
voltage system is constructed, they said. 


Tests involving conductor movement 
under windy conditions, the use of line 
spacers to prevent this movement, ice 
dropping, cable breaks and towers have 
been made. Laboratory tests of corona 
and radio interference also have been 
conducted. 

“Ice unloading from a bundled con- 
ductor line in the Ohio Edison service 
area should not create a problem by 
either wrapping of conductors, fatigue 
strain of the conductors, or impact load- 
ing on tower,” they observed. 





Suggestion Boxes 


Suggestion boxes can be profitable for 
bosses as well as employees, reports 
Factory. One company discovered it re- 
ceived an 800 per cent return on sug- 
gestions over a 20-year period. 






































































































































The Message is Simple— 


Our Projected Pyramid Has to be Completed! 


We know it is unnecessary to urge you to do your part in this 


' project. This is our collective responsibility. Every member is essential to the 
/ successful attainment of our goal . . . And the goal is 300 new W. S. E. 
i members. 


As you know, our 1959 Membership Campaign began in 
November, 1958. We cannot say that we have responded as one man to 
the challenge. Out of 3000 members, only 155 sent in one or more Proposal 
For Membership Cards with the names of prospective members. Only 100 


applications for membership have been received. 


Gentlemen — we solicit the help of each of you in this under- 


taking. We must complete our pyramid. 
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Promotions in both the -Manufactur- 


ing and Construction Divisions of the 
Henry Pratt Company were announced 
by E. B. Cottingham, president. 

F. J. Voss has been appointed Vice 
President in Charge of Construction, 
succeeding W. T. Herren, who is retiring. 
Formerly Superintendent of Construc- 
tion for the company, Mr. Voss heads a 
division that specialized in the installa- 
tion of power plant mechanical equip- 
ment. 

Named to the newly created post of 
sales manager of manufactured equip- 
ment is H. C. Schwenk. Schwenk was 
formerly valve sales manager for Henry 
Pratt Company. 

The Henry Pratt Company manufac- 
tures butterfly valves and mechanical 
equipment for the power, water and 
paper industries. 

° 


S. C. Prest, vice-president and general 
manager of the newly formed Griffin 
Pipe Division, Griffin Wheel Company, 
Chicago, has announced that the Leon- 
ard Construction Company, Chicago, 
was awarded the contract for the engi- 
neering and construction of the cast iron 
pressure pipe foundry to be built at 
Council Bluffs, lowa. Prest stated that 
construction activities will start at once 
and are scheduled for completion by the 
end of the year. 

This plant is designed to manufacture 
cast iron pressure pipe in sizes 4” 
through 12” inclusive in 20 ft. lengths 
by the Delavaud process. 


W. M. Scott, Jr., president of I-T-E 
Circuit Breaker Company with head- 
quarters in Philadelphia, Pa., has an- 
nounced the appointment of Henry C. 
Egerton as general manger of the com- 
pany’s BullDog Electric Products Divi- 
sion. Mr. Egerton assumes the position 
formerly held by William H. Frank who 
has retired as an operating executive of 
the company, but who will continue to 
serve as a director. 
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The BullDog Division, with head- 
quarters in Detroit, Michigan, and with 
sales offices in all major cities, employs 
over 1,500 people in four Michigan and 
Ohio plants where it manufactures low 
voltage electrical distribution equipment 
such as commercial and industrial bus 
duct, trolley duct, fusible and circuit 
breaker switchboards, safety switches 
and residential circuit breaker wiring 
equipment. 

The BullDog Electric Products Divi- 
sion will continue to operate as a self- 
contained unit of the company, with its 
own sales, engineering and manufac- 
turing functions, selling its products 
through a nationwide network of elec- 
trical distributors. 

* 

Electrical Engineers Equipment Com- 
pany, Melrose Park, IIl., has announced 
that Thomas Hollingsworth will direct 
all market functions including sales, ad- 
vertising, and product planning. 

This development follows the recent 
appointment of J. A. Ricca as president 


of 3E after its acquisition by Hubbard 
& Company. 3E is currently celebrating 
its 50th year as a supplier of high voltage 
switchgear to the power industry. 

Hollingsworth holds a BS in EE de- 
gree from the University of Texas. He is 
experienced in sales to electric utilities 
and was most recently manager of Prod- 
uct Planning for Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation. 

2 


Appointment of Allan Ray Putnam as 
managing director of the American So- 
ciety for Metals was announced April 2 
in Cleveland, Ohio by Dr. Clarence H. 
Lorig, president of the 30,000-member 
metals engineering society. 

As managing director of the Metal 
Society, Putnam will occupy a new posi- 
tion established by the ASM Board of 
Trustees following the death last May 
of William H. Eisenman, a founder- 
member of the society and its well- 
known national secretary and executive 
head for 40 years. 

Putnam goes to the American Society 
for Metals from Detroit where he is as- 
sistant executive secretary of the Ameri- 
can Society of Tool Engineers. He will 
assume his new ASM position in Cleve- 
land as soon as his present commitments 
are concluded. 

“In Mr. Putnam, we have found an 
extremely able man, skilled in the direc- 
tion of educational and scientific soci- 
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“To ring true”—the expression 
associated with testing coins by 
dropping them on flat surfaces— 
originated in the Middle Ages, 
states American Machinist. Ma- 
chine minting methods were so 
poor at that time, that different 
coins of the same denomination 
actually did not look very much 
alike. Consequently, many coun- 
terfeiters minted their own. People 
then found they could distinguish 
true coins if the metal “rang true.” 











eties. His association with ASM will 
bring vigorous leadership to the So- 
ciety’s members and to its staff,” said 
Dr. Lorig, who is technical director of 
Battelle Memorial Institute, Columbus. 

“The trustees feel that the many 
months of careful consideration given 
to this important appointment have been 
brought to a most satisfactory conclu- 
sion,” Lorig added. 

The managing director joins the Metal 
Society at the beginning of a significant 
era. 

“In this challenging time of techno- 
logical change in the metals industry,” 
said Mr. Putnam, in commenting on his 
appointment, “there is need for great 
emphasis on educational services to the 
ASM members who are so important in 
advancing our industry. 

“I look forward to the challenge of 
this assignment and to the opportunity 
of working with the Board of Trustees, 
the staff and members of ASM in fur- 
thering the growth of this influential So- 
ciety.” 

Putnam was graduated in 1942 from 
the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce of the University of Penn- 
sylvania with a degree in economics. 
Following four years in the Army Air 
Force as a captain, he joined the Ameri- 
can Electroplaters Society as business 
manager. 

In 1949 the American Society of Tool 
Engineers appointed him assistant execu- 
tive secretary and publisher of “The 
Tool Engineer.” 

Putnam has been active in the Coun- 
cil of Engineering Society Secretaries 
and is currently serving as its president. 
He was president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Exhibit Managers in 1955. 
His memberships also include the Amer- 
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ican Society of Association Executives, 
the American Management Association, 
the National Industrial Advertisers As- 
sociation, the American Marketing As- 
sociation, the American Dialect Society, 
and the Engineering Society of Detroit. 

As a resident of Franklin, Michigan, 
he has participated actively in commu- 
nity affairs, being a trustee of the Royal 
Oak Congregational Church; a member 
of the Committee of Management of the 
YMCA in Birmingham, Michigan; and 
a vice president of the PTA of the 
Derby Jr. High School in Birmingham. 

e 


James W. Nelson, Jr., has been named 
general manager of the X-Ray Depart- 
ment, General Electric Company, in 
Milwaukee. 

Nelson was manager of the G-E Micro- 
wave Laboratory at Palo Alto, Calif., 
a major contributor of strategic defense 
systems employing microwave radar 
tubes for long-range detection of guided 
missiles, 

He succeeds Dr. Lyman R. Fink, who 
recently was appointed to the position 
of General Manager of General Electric’s 
Atomic Products Division. 

The X-Ray Department of General 
Electric is the world’s largest manufac- 
turer of medical and industrial x-ray 
equipment. In addition to the main plant 
located in Milwaukee, the X-Ray Depart- 
ment operates a plant for the Atomic 


Energy Commission near St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 

Nelson, a 1941 engineering graduate 
of the University of California, has been 
a research associate there and at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. He 
joined General Electric in 1946 and has 
had various managerial assignments in 
engineering, research and marketing. 
In 1954 he assisted in the establishment 
of the Microwave Laboratory of which 
he became manager in 1956. 

* 


Dr. M. U. Clauser of Space Technol- 
ogy Laboratories, Inc., has accepted an 
invitation extended by Dr. T. Keith 
Glennan, Administrator of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
to serve on one of that organization’s 
Research Advisory Committees. 

A vice-president and director of STL’s 
Physical Research Laboratory, Dr. 
Clauser will act on the Electrical Power 
Plant Systems Committee. 

He has had 19 years experience in the 
fields of aerodynamics, structures de- 
sign, aeronautical engineering, aircraft 
nuclear propulsion, aircraft mechanics 
and equipment and propulsion wind 
tunnel. 

Dr. Clauser is a member of the Scien- 
tific Advisory Board for the United 
States Air Force and formerly served on 
the Advisory Panel on Propulsion Wind 
Tunnel for Arnold Engineering Devel- 
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opment Center, U.S.A.F., and on the 
Technical Advisory Panel on Aeronau- 
tics for Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Space Technology Laboratories is now 
represented on three NASA research ad- 
visory committees. Previously announced 
appointments are Dr. W. M. Duke, vice- 
president and director of STL’s Research 
and Development Division, as member 
of the Committee on Structural Loads; 
and Dr. W. T. Russell, director of the 
Electromechanical Laboratory of STL’s 
R&D Division, as member of the Com- 
mittee on Control, Guidance and Navi- 
gation. 

Members of the NASA committees 
will play important roles in assisting in 
the formulation of national programs in 
aeronautical and space research. The 
various groups will review the national 
research effort now in progress in their 
fields of interest, recommend problems 
that should be investigated by NASA or 
other research organizations and assist 
in coordinating these research programs. 

Space Technology Laboratories is the 
Los Angeles firm which has systems en- 
gineering and technical direction re- 
sponsibility for the Air Force ballistic 
missile program involving the Titan, 
Atlas, Thor and Minuteman weapon sys- 
tems. STL also acts in this capacity as 
well as that of prime contractor for such 
programs as Thor-Able and the Able-] 
space probes. 

° 


Ernest Hartford, universally known as 
“Mr. ASME” for many years, retired on 
December 31, 1958 from active service 
on the ASME Society’s staff, after 48 
years of service, John de S. Continbo 
reports in the “Metropolitan Section 
Bulletin” of ASME of April, 1959. 
Unable to settle down to a quiet life or 
retirement, Ernest has taken on a new 
job of promoting the Engineering Index. 

In order to properly mark this event, a 
group of ASME members who have long 
been associated with Ernest gathered 
on February 4 at the Stevens Metropoli- 
tan Club in New York for an informal 
reception and dinner party, and pre- 
sented Ernest with the traditional Tiffany 
gold watch. 

There was much reminiscing, and it 
soon became evident why Ernest is 
called Mr. ASME. Ernest started his 
career as a staff member in 1908 with 
the ASEE (then SPEE). In four years 
he succeeded in increasing the member- 
ship of that organization from 500 to 
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2000. In this capacity he learned quite 
a lot about the ASME and was impressed 
by its activity, but disturbed by its low 
membership (4167 in 1911). He felt that 
the ASME needed an aggressive promo- 
tion program and in 1911] he approached 
Calvin Rice with a proposition on pro- 
moting membership. Ernest doubled the 
number of applicants during his first 
year and ran the membership to 23000 
before the depression setback. 

In 1934 Mr. Hartford proposed spe- 
cial activities for Juniors (now Associate 
Members). With the aid of Charlie 
Hescheles and a group of his young 
friends, and the support of Dean Pe- 
gram, and J. N. Landis, then Chairman 
and Secretary of the Metropolitan Sec- 
tion respectively, the first very active 
Junior Group was formed in the Metro- 
politan Section. Subsequently Ernest 
organized many additional Junior 
Groups throughout the country. 

In April 1928, with nine other mem- 
bers including Amelia Earhart, Ernest 
toured ten Sections in the Midwest in 
an aeroplane called “The Gold Shell” 
to boom an Aviation Meeting sponsored 
by the St. Louis Section in connection 
with the Garden Air Cup Races... . 

In 1925 Ernest reorganized the Engi- 
neering Societies Personnel service on 
a self-supporting fee basis. Among his 
many other contributions are the Public 
Speaking Courses of the Metropolitan 
Section; Travel Tours for ASME mem- 


bers in connection with national meet- 
ings; tours to engineering points of 
interest such as Aberdeen Proving 
Grounds, Keokuk and Mussel Shoals 
Dams; the Annual Conference of Stu- 
dent Branches (first held in 1932 at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee). There are now 
twelve regional Student Conferences, 
with prizes furnished by the Old Guard. 

Ernest has been a creative and imagi- 
native promoter of ASME activities, and 
he has left a lasting personal imprint on 
ASME. He has always been a true friend 
and loyal advisor to all who had been 
privileged to work with him. All wish 
him many happy years and lots of suc- 
cess in promoting the Engineering Index. 

* 

The appointment of A. Loring Rowe 
as vice-president and secretary of La 
Salle Steel Company was announced 
recently by Thomas A. Kelly, president 
of the large cold finished steel bar firm. 
His duties will include supervising the 
company’s purchasing, planning, office 
services, finance, and accounting depart- 
ments. 

A long-time Chicago resident, Rowe 
is a graduate of Princeton University, 
Class of °34. During World War II, he 
served as executive officer of a U. S. 
Navy sub-chaser. 

Prior to his service with La Salle, 
Rowe was a vice-president at the Elgin 
National Watch Company. He resides 
in Chicago. 
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Reviews of Technical Books 





Pre-stressed Concrete 


Pre-stressed Concrete Theory and Design, by R. H. Evans 
and E. W. Bennett, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 16, 
New York. Pages, 294. Price, $10.00. 

Pre-Stressed Concrete Theory and Design was printed in 
Britain and is. intended for both students and engineers. It 
places extensive emphasis on basic principles of pre-stressed 
concrete construction, and it contains many references to 
experimental work to confirm and amplify theoretical con- 
clusions. 

The book contains three parts. Part I is devoted to exposi- 
tion of the principles applicable to all types of pre-stressed 
concrete structures. 

Part II deals with the design of simply supported beams. 

Part III deals with more complex members and structures. 

The book includes discussion of composite precast, pre- 
stressed and cast-in-place construction, masts, piles, roads, 
runways, foundations, tunnel linings, continuous beams, 
tanks, domes, and shells. 

The volume is an interesting guide for structural engineers. 


Engineering Economy 


Engineering Economy, by Clarence E. Bullinger, Profes- 
sor of Industrial Engineering, lowa State College, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., New York 36, N. Y. Pages, 379. 
Price, $7.00. 

Engineering Economy presents a clear understanding of 
the cost aspects of engineering projects. It indicates how to 
estimate investment and operating costs, how to predict the 
costs of various operating rates and many other economic 
problems. 

The book covers many practical topics such as: short-run 
vs long-run projects, methods for calculating compound in- 
terest, divisions of construction cost, 6 methods of determin- 
ing depreciation cost, modifications of the basic model for 
decision making, operating costs where usage varies, pay-off 
period in replacement, depreciation for public projects, di- 
visions of development and promotion cost, application of 
data to the model, estimating material and labor costs, total- 
operating-cost models, use of break-even chart in financial 
analysis, present-worth modification of the annual cost 
model, preliminary valuation, comparison of depreciation 
charges, first cost vs varying capacity of size, index-number 
method of estimating first cost, valuation of used or second- 
hand equipment, divisions of operating cost, equivalent uni- 
form operating cost, elements of fair rate of profit or yield 
in the annual-cost model, power-factor correction, modifica- 
tion of the break-even chart, profit on investment in public 
projects, and exact capital-recovery modification of the an- 
nual-cost model. 
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Engineering Economy contains many charts, tables, and 
illustrations. 


Asphalt Pavements 


Design and Construction of Asphalt Pavements, by J. 
Rogers Martin and Hugh A. Wallace, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York 36, N. Y. Pages, 298. Price, $11.50. 

Design and Construction of Asphalt Pavements covers in 
detail the types of equipment used today in the planning, 
testing, preparation, and laying of modern asphalt pave- 
ments. 

Subjects covered include the following: Types of Asphalt 
Pavements, Petroleum Asphalts, Mineral Aggregates, Design 
of Hot-Mix Asphaltic Concrete, Construction of Hot-Mix 
Asphaltic-Concrete Pavement, Asphalt Pavements and Bases 
Employing Liquid Asphalts, Asphalt Surface Treatments and 
Seal Coats, Reconstruction of Old Pavements, Design of 
Flexible Systems, Testing Exercises, and Mix-Design 
Methods. 

This book will be of assistance to the highway engineer. 


Energy Conversion 


Electromechanical Energy Conversion, David C. White and 
Herbert H. Woodson, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 16, 
N.Y. 1959. Pages, 646. Price, $12.50. 

Writing in terms of current engineering applications, 
where the dynamic behavior of devices and systems assumes 
prime importance, White and Woodson have prepared their 
Electromechanical Energy Conversion, the second volume in 
the M. I. T. “core curriculum” program in electrical engi- 
neering. 

White and Woodson start from the fundamentals of ana- 
lytical dynamics, using them to analyze typical energy con- 
verters. The essential concepts of electromechanical energy 
conversion are illustrated by the analysis of several simple 
transducers. Recognizing the “importance of dynamic be- 
havior in system design, the authors discard excess detail 
about steady-state characteristics and device design. They 
favor, instead, a thorough treatment of dynamic characteris- 
tics of energy converters, feedback control system theory, 
and their interrelations. 

To illustrate and utilize the unity that exists in the analysis 
of machines, the authors develop a two-phase model of an 
electric machine, classified as the generalized machine. Its 
equation of motion is derived and used in all the machine 
analyses of later chapters. The technique of applying con- 
straints to general dynamic equations is used in a detailed 
discussion of the dynamics of commutator machines, induc- 
tion machines, and synchronous machines. 
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Frozen History Treasure Trove 


An “icicle” treasure trove of frozen 
historical facts including perfectly pre- 
served samples of air more than 800 
years old is under study by government 
scientists near Chicago. 

This was revealed on February 4 by 
a computer manufacturer whose equip- 
ment will be used in an accelerated study 
of Arctic ice which nature has used as 
a “deep freeze” to store information 
never before available. 

Government researchers obtained the 
“icicle,” a core 4 inches in diameter and 
more than 1,300 feet long, by drilling 
deep into the Arctic ice, said Robert C. 
Whiting, midwest regional manager for 
the Computer division of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corporation. 

From the ice, scientists should be able 
to garner a wide variety of information 
such as how much air contamination—if 
any—has resulted since the industrial 
revolution, Whiting pointed out. 

The ice core, for example, contains 
trapped samples of air preserved from 
the days when Washington breathed at 
Valley Forge, Columbus sniffed at sea 
and King John gulped at the time of the 
Magna Carta. 

It contains a permanent record of 
facts such as total annual atomic fallout 
since Hiroshima and Nagasaki, and will 
enable scientists to determine how much 
snow has fallen in the area each year 
from about 1100 A.D. 

Even bacteria that existed as far back 
as the year 1100 are believed to be 
preserved in the ice perfectly. 


East of Thule 


The core was drilled from the Green- 
land icecap some 200 miles east of Thule 
by a research team from the U. S. Army 
Snow, Ice and Permafrost Research 
Establishment headquartered in subur- 
ban Wilmette. 

Large portions of the core were 
brought back to the SIPRE laboratory 
at 1215 Washington street in the suburb 
for analysis and study. 

Whiting said a G-15 general purpose 
digital computer recently installed by 
Bendix at SIPRE will help scientists 
speed the detailed and complex job 
required to “thaw” the secrets frozen 
into the ice core. 

Dr. Henri Bader, chief scientist at 
SIPRE, explained that the icecaps at 
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Greenland—and the Antarctic—repre- 
sent a “treasure trove for the scientist.” 

“We can now reach back into the past 
for information otherwise unobtain- 
able,” Dr. Bader said. 

“Every snowfall and everything that 
fell with it are, so to say, separately and 
safely filed for future reference by being 
buried under later snowfalls. 

“Natural objects which fell with the 
snow such as volcanic ash, meteorites, 
spores and bacteria are perfectly pre- 
served year by year for anyone who is 
interested in them. 

“Scientists who have been monitoring 
radioactive fallout can go back to the 
icecaps to measure some things they 
missed at the beginning. 

“It further should be possible to follow 
quantitatively and qualitatively the de- 
gree of atmospheric contamination by 
industrial activity through analysis of 
snows down to layers which fell in pre- 
industrial times.” 

Although scientists have long known 
about the icecap “treasure trove,” they 
couldn’t exploit this source fully till the 
development of deep drilling techniques 
by SIPRE in 1956 and 1957. 

Chester C. Langway Jr., who is in 
charge of the SIPRE Greenland deep 
drill core investigation, said that sam- 
ples of air from each of the past years 


have been trapped in the ice and pre- 
served as bubbles. 

When the bubbles are analyzed, the 
content and composition of the air for 
any given available year can be deter- 
mined, he said. 

Identifying the year-by-year accumu- 
lation of the ice-cap is relatively simple, 
he said. In most cases, the annual accu- 
mulations are separated by “rings” 
easily distinguishable. 

Ash from the Katmai volcanic erup- 
tion of 1912 in Alaska was identified in 
ice about 70 feet below the surface. 

Langway said he expects ash from the 
Krakatoa eruption of 1883 to be found 
at about 160 feet below the surface. 

The core drilled in Greenland was 
sawed in half lengthwise at the site. Half 
the core is being stored in Greenland. 
About 200 feet of selected sections was 
cut to 6-foot lengths, packed in dry ice 
and shipped to Wilmette. 

Tests were made at Greenland and at 
the SIPRE Wilmette laboratory for any 
structural changes in the ice caused 
during handling and shipping. 

Langway said that cooperation of 
SIPRE scientists and IGY scientists, 
working on a similar drilling operation 
in the Antarctic, also should result in a 
great deal of information about the 
movements of air masses. 
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WESTERN SOCIETY’S PRESIDENT Bill Marston (above) 
and his wife Marge watched happily . . . (please go now 
to picture at right) Eanes 


. .. as the crowd poured into the International Bazaar 
to bid on the many gift items up for auction and. . . 
<——_ 


IF YOU WERE at the [Around 

. . . look at the interesting cos- WSE Headquarters, 84 Randc 
tumes on (I. to r.) Roy Cather, these pictures will brin back th 
Drew Gunlock, Virgil Gunlock, Hour—the exotic gifts y@bid on 
and Ev Cather... Y —the delightful Aroundfhe-Wo 
floor show—and the worterful Bc 

there—better make yop reser 


... or have their pictures taken by those two “French” 
artists of the camera—Messieurs Marty Blachman and € 
Mike Powills . . . (please go to picture at top right) 








“Around the World in 90 Days 


PARTY PICTURES 
i 





. and “Gendarme” Jim Har- 
rington and Ruth and Bob Bacon 


smiled .. . — 


the [Around-The-World” party held at 
s, 84% Randolph, on February 5, 1959, 
bringback the fun you had at the Social 
fts y@bid on at the International Bazaar 
oundfhe-World Dinner—the entertaining 
e worgerful Bob Bacon film. If you weren’t 
e yor reservations earlier next time! 
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CHUCK Cavallo’s band played a gay French tune . . 


eo 





. . . but Liz Gnaedinger was sad be- 
cause she wanted to do a Hawaiian 
os Hula .. 


. and the crowd wanted her to 
dance, too. 
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ACI President McHenry Retires 


What has the concrete construction 
field to offer in comparison with other 
fields of endeavor to justify any expres- 
sion of conceit over its accomplish- 
ments ? 

Douglas McHenry, retiring president 
of the American Concrete Institute and 
director of development, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Skokie, IIl., in his 
address before the 55th annual ACI 
convention in Los Angeles, commented 
on this question by stating, “It has 
become a common belief that progress 
in structural engineering is made very 
slowly. If we view the centuries that lie 
behind us, that is true. If we view the 
decades immediately behind us, it is at 
the least, questionable.” 

McHenry assured the concrete engi- 
neers and builders attending the conven- 
tion that they need not take a back seat 
in any discussion devoted to science and 
technology (excluding perhaps those 
activities devoted to defense and the 
military, and to exploring outer space). 
McHenry pointed out that in compar- 
ing the concrete industry with some 
others, it may be conceded that the 
industry can set up no single accom- 
plishment against a Boeing 707 nor even 
against a color television set, but the 
over-all accomplishment in terms of im- 
proving our national welfare through 
developing a relatively new construction 
material and new construction tech- 
niques is something for justifiable pride. 


20 Types of Cement 


In referring to achievements in the 
concrete industry McHenry mentioned 
such elements as 20 or more types of 
cement which have been developed for 
special uses, durability of concrete by 
entrainment of air bubbles, and special 
construction techniques which have 
made possible the most massive struc- 
tures ever built by man. Further achieve- 
ments involved the solving of a myriad 
of problems which had to be solved each 
time that this construction material was 
put to a new use for such things as 
concrete chimneys, piling, tanks, silos 
and storage elevators, light poles, insu- 
lating wall panels, thin shells, pavements 
and hangars for modern aircraft, precast 
or prestressed structural members, light- 
weight structural members, radiation 
shields for nuclear energy, and for such 
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construction techniques as slip-form, lift 
slab, vacuum treatment, pneumatic ap- 
plication, and design problems dealing 
with resistance to earthquakes and 
atomic blasts. 

While giving the concrete industry a 
pat on the back, McHenry also admon- 
ished it to extend its efforts to meet the 
challenge imposed by the present need 
for increased, better, and more econom- 
ical concrete construction. 

“Let us forget about progress in 
absolute terms,” said McHenry, “and 
think in terms of the cost of that prog- 
ress as a fractional part of the dollar 
value of our product. We shall have the 
satisfaction of finding that, in those 
terms, the last few decades of progress 
in many other fields have cost 10 to 100 
times that which we have paid.” 

In estimating that the construction 
industry in 1959 will be a 50 billion 
dollar industry, McHenry asked, “How 
many of these construction dollars will 
be plowed back into the industry to 
improve its products?” 

“The answer” said McHenry, “is a 


small fraction of one percent whereas 
other industries with technologies no less 
complex than ours find that to meet the 
challenge of today, requires research 
and development budgets of 3 to 5 per- 
cent, or even 10 percent of gross sales.” 

“It is a rather well-known fact of life 
that in this ever-changing world, prog- 
ress is always about proportional to 
challenge. The rate of progress in our 
field has never been equalled in the 
past, but, even so, are we keeping up 
with the challenge?” 

For a number of years there has been 
a need to shorten the time lag between 
the discoveries and the findings of re- 
search in engineering and their accept- 
ance and application by designers and 
builders. In the field of concrete con- 
struction, perhaps more than in any 
other field of engineering, this lag has 
been shortened some. Complete solution 
of this problem will come only through 
the leaders of the industry developing 
a greater awareness of the problem and 
then pooling their administrative, intel- 
lectual, and financial resources. 


ARF Receives Univac Components 


A large-scale electronic computer be- 
gan to take shape on April 2 in Chicago 
as first components for the Univac 1105 
were delivered to Armour Research 
Foundation of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. The huge parts were hoisted to 
the third floor of the Physics and Elec- 
trical Engineering Research building 
with special rigging equipment. 

The Univac 1105—manufactured by 
Remington Rand—is one of the largest 


electronic computers now in existence 
and the only one of its kind in the Chi- 
cago area. 

The computer will be used for aca- 
demic and research computation. In 
addition, it is scheduled to play a part 
in the coming 1960 decennial census 
conducted by the Bureau of Census, 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The Univac 1105 will occupy nearly 
5,000 square feet of space. 
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Box Furnace 


A new non-atmosphere box furnace 
has been announced by the Pilot Plant 
Equipment Division of Lindberg Engi- 
neering Company. The use of a high 
temperature alloy heating element per- 
mits a maximum operating temperature 
of 2250°F. 

This is a compact unit completely 
assembled and ready for operation upon 
connection to utilities. The furnace 
chamber is 5°34” high by 1414” deep by 
814” wide. A metallic packing, recessed 
in the inner face of the door, eliminates 
brick to brick contact thereby minimiz- 
ing dusting and heat loss. 

An atmosphere retort, with a work 
area of 4°%4” high by 7%4” wide by 
1334” deep is available as an accessory. 

For additional information write for 
Bulletin T-1097 to Midwest Engineer, 
Key 301. 


Stainless Steel Strut 


A new type of stainless steel unit strut 
and rudder combination is now being 
used on special boats for the oil industry 
in South America for quicker and easier 
maneuverability, it was announced in 
Pittsburgh, Pa. on April 7. 

The new design was conceived by 
Philip Rhoades, marine architect of New 
York. H. Paasch Marine Service Com- 
pany of Erie, Pa., built the boats. The 
special strut and rudder combination 
was made of Type 316 stainless steel 
cast at the Buffalo Plant of Allegheny 
Ludlum Steel Corporation. 

The 52-foot boats are called on to turn 
and twist quickly in the brackish waters 
of the inlet and along the coast, much 
like a quarter horse must do in rounding 
up cattle. 

Because of the unusually corrosive 
condition of the waters, heavily laden 
with salt and chemicals, stainless steel 
was chosen as the strut and rudder ma- 
terial. It is expected that these items now 
will outlast the boat itself. Previously, a 
softer metal was used, but often had 
to be replaced. 

The strut is made in a casting of 
60-pounds, and the rudder in a casting 
of 110-pounds. Two struts and rudders 
are used on each boat. Labor and ma- 
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terial costs were held to a minimum 
because the items were cast in one piece 
rather than being many small pieces 
welded together. 

The boats—seven in all—will be used 
to haul equipment and transport per- 
sonnel. 

Electronic Control Unit 

A new electronic control unit, the 

Circuit Master Missing Parts Detector, 





automatically disengages the clutch of a 
power machine when parts fail to eject. 
The manufacturer, Wintriss, Inc., 20 
Vandam Street, New York 13, N. Y., 
describes the unit as automatic insur- 
ance against breakdowns and die dam- 


age. Auxiliary protection is provided 
against misfeed, buckling, overload, and 
end-of-material controls. 

Under the control of Circuit Master 
Mark III, the Missing Parts Detector 
consists of a sensitive spring wire assem- 
bly that detects non-ejections, and shuts 
off power before damage can occur. It 
is completely automatic, requires no 
setting, supervision, or adjustment. A 
detailed bulletin on this new Wintriss 
unit is available from the manufacturer. 


Polyethylene Piping 

A new standard of excellence in poly- 
ethylene piping was revealed recently 
by Yardley Plastics Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio. 

The company announced production 
of a superior polyethylene pipe to be 
backed by a five-year guarantee. 

R. W. Rosel, vice-president in charge 
of sales at Yardley, said vastly improved 
long-term stress-life properties of the 
new pipe over other polyethylene pipe 
allowed the company to issue its prece- 
dent-setting guarantee. 

Company officials said a new high- 
strength polyethylene compound _pro- 
duced by Allied Chemical is directly 
responsible for the increased durability 
of the product trademarked Golden Jet. 

Allied Chemical reports the compound 
used has a unique molecular structure 
consisting of chains averaging about 
70,000 carbon atoms in length compared 
to the usual polyethylene chain of 2,000 
carbon atoms. 

Engineered specifically for both shal- 
low and very deep water wells, Golden 
Jet can be used with all types of single 
and multi-stage jet pumps. Golden Jet 
pipe is available in 100 and 300-foot 
coils. Insert fittings, made of nylon in 
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1”, 114” and 114” diameters, are manu- 
factured to be used with this pipe. The 
new pipe can sustain a recommended 
working pressure of 40 PSI at 195 feet 
pumping water level, 50 PSI at 170 feet 
P.W.L. and 60 PSI at 150 feet P.W.L. 

The light weight and flexibility of 
polyethylene pipe have traditionally 
given it the edge over metal in installa- 
tion costs and maintenance. However, 
prior to the introduction of Allied Chem- 
ical’s new high-strength polyethylene 
pipe compound, the limited working 
pressure strength of conventional poly- 
ethylene pipe had prevented its use in 
deep water well installations. 


Billet Heater 


A new induction billet heater which 
provides an improved control system 
for accurately heating aluminum billets 
to precise temperature for extrusion is 
offered by the High Frequency Heating 
Division, Lindberg Engineering Com- 
pany, 2444 W. Hubbard Street, Chicago 
12, Illinois. 

The exclusive “Metered BTU’s” sys- 
tem measures watt-hour input to the 
billet with an integrating watt-hour 
meter and determines, with a totalizing 
timer, the amount of energy absorbed 
by the billet. A means of compensating 
for the starting temperature of the billet 
is provided. Thus, with a billet of known 
weight and known initial temperature, 
a predetermined amount of energy can 
be selected to heat the billet to the 
desired extrusion temperature. No prod 
type thermocouple (with its inherent 


inaccuracy and maintenance) is re- 
quired. 
With low voltage power sources, 


smooth stepless power control can be 
obtained by the use of saturable core 
reactors. This eliminates high contactor 
maintenance costs as well as providing 
control of the billet heating rate. 


Vibration Tamers 


Costly failure due to excessive vibra- 
tion is one of several pipeline problems 
easily and economically minimized by 
the new stainless steel ALLFLEX 
“Vibration Tamers” manufactured by 
the Allied Metal Hose Company, Long 
Island City, N.Y. These “Vibration 
Tamers” also remove the “shakes” and 
dampen noise in a broad range of pipe- 
line applications, and smooth out pulsa- 
tions of force pump systems. 

Combining the strength of stainless 
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steel with optimum wall thickness, while 
retaining great ductility, the units are 
rated up to 15,000 psi burst pressure, 
and for temperatures to 1500°F. Scale 
formation is minimized while handling 
exhaust, superheated steam, gas or oils 
at extreme temperatures, assuring con- 
tinuous service. Stainless steel’s out- 
standing corrosion resistance makes 
these ALLFLEX products ideally suit- 
able for chemical conduction, saving 
both time and money by reducing re- 
placements and down time over a much 
'onger lifetime. 

Standard units include tube or pipe 
ends, for brazing or welding into tubing 





or pipelines, as well as threaded and/or 
flanged ends. Any required special or 
standard fitting can also be supplied. 

Immediate deliveries are made on 
standard units. ALLFLEX “Vibration 
Tamers” are available in all standard 
pipe sizes from 144” through 12”. 

Full specifications and application 
data are available by writing Midwest 
Engineer, Key 302. 


Gear Motor 
A new fractional horsepower gear 
motor for use in both universal and 
induction applications has been intro- 
duced by Howard Industries, Inc., Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. 
Available in ratios from 10:1 to 60:1, 





Auto wheels which save at least 
50 per cent in weight without loss 
of strength may be close at hand, 
predicts Product Engineering. The 
new wheels, made of magnesium. 
may be used first in the weight- 
conscious trucking industry. Be- 
fore passenger cars can roll on 
them, material and processing 
costs will have to be reduced. 











the new unit consists of the Howard 
Model A-26 gear reduction unit in com- 
bination with either the Howard Model 
2900 Induction motor or the Howard 
Model 29-500 Universal motor. 

As a universal AC/DC or shunt motor 
the new unit has ratings of from 1/70 
to 4 h.p. and torque output of up to 
60 in. lbs. depending on the ratio used. 
As an induction unit, it is available in 
2 pole and 4 pole models from 1/70 to 
1/15 h.p., with the same range of torque 
ratings. 

Standard features include permanently 
lubricated and sealed ball bearings, pre- 
cision machined zinc die cast housing 
with mating parts telescoped to hold 
close tolerances and dynamically bal- 
anced armatures and rotors for smooth 
and quiet operation. 

Mounting pads are provided on the 
gear unit for stable coupling, and are 
also available on the motor housing if 
required. The gear unit can be mounted 
in various positions on the housing. 

In addition, either manual or auto- 
matic overload protection can be sup- 
plied for all applications except low- 
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voltage DC use. Brush type motors can 
be supplied with single speed, two speed 
or adjustable speed governors. 

Motor and gear unit can be changed 
or serviced independently of each other 
simply by removing external locking 
screws. 

For further information contact Mid- 
west Engineer, Key 303. 


Literature 
“Fiber Facts” 


American Viscose Corporation an- 
nounces 1959 Fiber Facts, a new, pocket- 
size Avisco publication containing up- 
to-the-minute fiber data and textile infor- 
mation. Fiber Facts includes a complete 
glossary of textile terms—fiber proper- 
ties tabled for easy comparison—infor- 
mation on American Viscose personnel 
and products—denier conversion tables 
—and a textile bibliography. Additional 
copies of Fiber Facts are available from 
Product Information of the Public Re- 
lations Department. 


Flow Check Snubber 


A new bulletin has just been released 
on the unique Flow Check Snubber de- 
veloped by the Chemiquip Company, 
makers of porous metal pressure snub- 
bers and other gauge protection devices. 
An entirely new concept in preventing 
pressure instrument failure and hazard 
to plant personnel, the Flow Check Snub- 
ber completely isolates the instrument 
from the pressure transmitting medium. 

This unusual device is carefully cali- 
brated and tested, will withstand pres- 
sures up to 30,000 psi. Units are also 
available to operate at still higher 
pressures on special order. It works 
equally well with instruments actuated 
by bourdon tubes or diaphragms. 

Copies of the new bulletin available 
from Chemiquip Company, 36 East 10th 
Street, New York 3. 


Nuclear Activities 


Engineers and others concerned with 
the development, application or erection 
of power, propulsion, and research re- 
actors as well as nuclear components will 
be interested in a new bulletin issued by 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company. Known 
as Bulletin AEB-8, the publication sum- 
marizes the company’s activities in the 
nuclear field, ranging from the design 
and erection of complete reactors to the 
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solution of design parameter problems. 
Copies of AEB-8 may be obtained from 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company, Atomic 
Energy division, 161 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N.Y. 


Die Catalog 


Buyers, designers and engineers can 
save both time and money by using the 


new die catalog just issued by White 
Metal Rolling & Stamping Corp., one of 
the world’s largest manufacturers of 
magnesium alloy mill and finished prod- 
ucts. 

Full scale, dimensioned diagrams of 
several thousand dies clearly demon- 
strate magnesium’s unique versatility in 
a wide range of extruded mill products 
made of Whitelight Magnesium (and 
aluminum). The variety of dies pic- 





If a newly-developed British rec- 
ord player catches on, there should 
be an album out soon called 
“Music to Walk to Work By,” re- 
ports “Product Engineering.” The 
machine is said to be small enough 
to fit into a coat pocket, but will 
also play regular 12-inch LP rec- 
ords. The transistorized affair has 
no turntable; the record simply fits 
between the upper and lower lids 
of the case. 














tured includes rods, bars, tubes, struc- 
turals, solid shapes, hollow and semi- 
hollow shapes. 

The readily available stock dies find 
numerous applications in designs, prod- 
ucts and processes, eliminating in many 
cases the expense and delay involved in 
made-to-order dies. 

Copies of the Whitelight Extrusion 
Die Catalog may be obtained by writing 
on company letterhead to White Metal 
Rolling & Stamping Corp., 92 Moultrie 
Street, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


Electro-Sheave 


Warner Electric Brake & Clutch Com- 
pany, Beloit, Wisconsin, offers a new 
Electro-Sheave Brochure. This complete, 
10-page booklet describes in detail War- 
ner’s new clutch-pulley package for di- 
rect installation on standard electric mo- 
tors from 1 to 25 hp. Included are 
sections on description, operation, di- 
mensions, and selection. Free. 

Write to Warner Electric Brake & 
Clutch Company, P-52, Beloit, Wis., to 


receive the brochure. 
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Inland Steel Modernizes Original Plant 


An extensive modernization and re- 
habilitation program of the original 
plant of Inland Steel Company, built in 
1893 in Chicago Heights, Ill., was an- 
nounced on March 31 by John F. Smith, 
Jr., president. 

The program, scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1960, will convert the plant, a 
rail rerolling mill, into the largest and 
most modern of its type in the country, 
according to Smith. 

In addition, he said, it will raise the 
plant’s capacity 75 per cent from 80,000 
tons to 140,000 tons a year. He added 
that in periods of high demand the mod- 
ernized mill would supplement the ca- 
pacity of the company’s merchant mills 
at its Indiana Harbor, Ind., steel plant 
by processing billets produced there 
into a variety of merchant bar products. 

Smith explained that the program calls 
principally for a new reheating furnace 
to replace an obsolete furnace 65 years 
old, modernization of the rolling mills 
with the addition of new rolling stands 
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and motors and extension of the rolling 
mill building to accommodate the addi- 
tional equipment, improvements in 
finishing facilities and expansion of the 
electrical power and water distribution 
systems. 

“These changes will enable the plant 
to go from a two to three shift daily op- 
eration,’ Smith explained, pointing out 
that with the present old equipment a 
third shift is now devoted to changing 
rolls for the following day’s operations. 

Improvements in safety and working 
conditions were cited by Smith as ob- 
jectives that would also result from re- 
placement of outmoded equipment and 
processes. “Employment will be in- 
creased when the mill goes on three-shift 
operations,” he said, “and many of the 
present jobs will be upgraded because 
of the new skills required by more mod- 
ern equipment and rolling processes.” 
The plant currently employs 400 work- 
ers. 

Smith said that the reheating furnace 
scheduled for replacement was Inland’s 
first furnace, dating back to the com- 
pany’s founding in 1893 with the build- 
ing of the Chicago Heights Works, its 
sole operation until 1902 when it built 
its first open hearth furnaces on the sand 
dunes of Indiana Harbor. 

The new furnace will provide faster 
and more uniform heating than the 
original, thereby enabling the plant to 
get the additional heating capacity re- 
quired by its 75 per cent overall output 
boost. 

A modernized electrical system will 
provide the plant with more power, and 
improvements in water distribution will 
result from the installation of a recircu- 


lating system which will also conserve 
the city’s deep well water source. 

Scores of auxiliary installations are 
included in the program, Smith said. 

Inland’s Chicago Heights works con- 
verts used railroad rails and steel billets 
into a variety of products, including 
concrete reinforcing bars, fence posts, 
bulbed tees, sub purlins, angles, automo- 
bile bumper brackets and jacks. Origi- 
nally steam powered, the plant was elec- 
trified in 1927 and two rolling stands 
were added in 1929. 

“The modernization program will re- 
sult in the most comprehensive changes 
ever made to this plant,’ Smith stated. 
“Although it has been one of Inland’s 
most satisfactory operations, the plant 
must now be rehabilitated to increase 
the company’s long-range competitive 
advantage in the rail steel business,” he 
said. 


Rain! 


How often heavy rains occur in Illi- 
nois is the subject of a report just pub- 
lished by the Illinois Water Survey, 
scientific research division of the state 
Department of Registration and Educa- 
tion. 

Entitled “Frequency Relations for 
Storm Rainfall in Illinois,” the report 
was written by F. A. Huff and J. C. Neill 
of the Survey staff. It is available from 
the Illinois Water Survey, Box 232, Ur- 
bana, for $1. 

Because the report is highly technical 
and written for the use of design engi- 
neers, agriculturalists and statisticians, 
the result are summarized in a technical 
letter which is free upon request. 
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N. U. Observes 50th Engineering Year 


Northwestern University is observing 
its golden anniversary of engineering 
education with a series of lectures which 
began April 2. 

Speaking on “Engineering’s Contribu- 
tion to Our Cultural Development” was 
Major Lenox R. Lohr, MWSE, president 
of the Museum of Science and Industry, 
Chicago. The 8:30 p.m. program in the 
Technological Institute auditorium was 
open to the public without charge. 

Speakers scheduled to appear immedi- 
ately after Maj. Lohr were Dr. A. A. 
Kucher, vice president for engineering 
and research of the Ford Motor Co. 
(April 23) and Willy Ley, pioneer au- 
thority on rocket and space travel (May 
4). There will be three additional lec- 
tures. 

Maj. Lohr, who resides in Evanston, 
began his civilian career as general man- 
ager of Chicago’s World’s Fair of 1933 
and 1934. From 1935 to 1940 he was 
president of the National Broadcasting 
Co. and since that date has held his cur- 
rent position as president with the mu- 
seum. 

He was commissioned in the regular 
Army in 1916 and served 13 years with 
the Corps of Engineers. Maj. Lohr re- 
ceived the Silver Star for gallantry in 
action during World War I. 

Maj. Lohr holds a bachelor’s degree 
in mechanical engineering from Cornell 
university and later studied at the Army 
General Staff College, Clare College of 
Cambridge university, the Coast Artil- 
lery school and the School of Codes and 
Ciphers. 

Northwestern has a total of 4,521 en- 
gineering alumni of whom 1,348 reside 
in the Chicago area. 

The first engineering class at North- 
western totaled 39, while today. there 
are more than 800 undergraduate and 
200 graduate engineering students en- 
rolled at the Technological Institute. 

Undergraduate leading to 
bachelor’s degrees are offered in civil. 
chemical, electrical, industrial, mechani- 
cal, and science-engineering. 

Five deans have served the school of 
engineering and present Technological 
Institute. 


courses 


John F. Hayford was director of the 
College of Engineering from 1909 until 
1925 when he was succeeded by William 
Charles Bauer. 
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In 1939, Walter P. Murphy gave the 
University the first portion of an even- 
tual $34 million gift to establish the 
present Technological Institute and the 
University selected Ovid W. Eshbach 
(president of WSE during 1952-53) as 
the first dean. He served until 1953 


and continued active in teaching until 
his death on March 4, 1958. 

Only two other men have served as 
dean since that time, Donald Lough- 
ridge and the present dean, Harold B. 
Gotaas, who assumed his present posi- 
tion in January 1957. 


Soil Cement Awards Continue Rise 


In 1958 soil-cement awards in the 
United States and Canada totaled 48.6 
million sq. yd., a rise of 78 per cent over 
the 1957 total of 27.2 million sq. vd., 
according to statistics compiled by the 
Portland Cement Association. 

Yardage awarded has been more than 
doubling during every five-year period 
since 1943, the Association stated, and 
in the last few years the rate of increase 


has greatly accelerated. Total soil-cement 


awards for 1958 were more than four 
times greater than those for 1948. 
The major application of soil-cement, 


tightly compacted mixture of soil, port- 
land cement, and water, has been as a 
base course for road and street pave- 
ments. Other uses include pavement for 
shoulders, parking lots, storage areas 
and small airports. The use of soil- 
cement for roads alone has multiplied 
six times in the past ten years. 

Soil-cement, the PCA points out, is a 
paving material especially well suited to 
the limited budgets of most counties 
because of its comparatively low first 
cost, minimum maintenance require- 
ments, and long life. 
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Effective and Economical 


and Right-of-Way work 
Opening of new rights-of-way, and 

trimming of trees and chemical brush 

control on existing rights-of-way are op- 

erations which should be entrusted only 

to specialists. 

412 N. Milwaukee Ave. 

Wheeling, Illinois 
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Engineering Societies Personnel Service, Inc. 


Est. 1918 
New York 


8 W. 40th St., 
WI 7-5878 


San Francisco 
57 Post Street, 
SU 1-5720 








The following items are furnished by the Engineering Societies Personnel Service, Inc., a non-profit, self supporting, 
personnel service sponsored by W.S.E., A.1.E.E., A.1.M.E., A.S.C.E., A.S.M.E., S.N.A.M.E., E.S.D., E.C.S.F. Replies should be 


addressed to the nearest office. 


Members of the societies shown above may publish a free advertisement on this page by registering at the nearest E.S.P.S. 
office. A weekly bulletin of Positions Open is available by subscription at $3.50 a quarter for members and $4.50 a quarter 


for non-members. 


PLACEMENT FEES: The service is operated on a co-operative basis, whereby those actually placed in positions by 
the Service pay a fee in accordance with the established placement fee rates, which is 4% of the annual salary to mem- 
bers and 5% of the annual salary to non-members. 


HOWEVER MANY EMPLOYERS EITHER PAY FULL PLACEMENT FEE OR NEGOTIATE FEES. 


C-7423 MANUFACTURING ENGR. 
BSIE, BSME; age 30-40; 5 yrs. exper. 
know metal goods mfg. & processes. 
Duties: Head & coordinate the mfg. 
(production) engrg. function; coordi- 
nate presently estab. methods, time 
study, tool design personnel. Specific 
knowl. of drilling, turning, stamping, 
boring machines — processes. Plant lay- 
out, production flow & production eco- 
nomics an important background req’mt. 
Must work well with people for a mfr. 
of pumping eqpt. sal. $8/11,000 loc. 
Iowa, employer will pay the fee. 

C-7418 CHIEF PRODUCT DESIGN 
ENGR. Grad. ME age to 45; 5+ yrs. 
in heavy mach’y. design & devel. Duties: 
Head up engrg. dept. on design & devel. 
for a mfrer. of earth moving eqpt. Good 
potential sal. $12,000+ loc. IIl., em- 
ployer might negotiate the fee. 

C-7417 SALES ENGR. Some engrg. 
training age 26-30; know bldg. const. & 
ability to read drawings. Duties: To 
contact architects & chemical Labs. sell- 
ing alberine soap stone & a line of domes- 
tic & imported marble. Will be sent to 
quarries to learn tech. end of business, 
car req'd. sal. to $550 dep. on exper. loc. 
Chgo. Hdgqrs. employer will negotiate the 
fee. 

C-7373 OFFICE HYDROLOGIC ENGR. 
BSCE age 28-45; 5 yrs. exper. 2 of the 
5 yrs. exper. with USGS. Know steam 
gauging & hydrology. Duties: General 
office work on hydrology & planning of 
developments. Field work on stream 
gauging & stream flow determination. 
Considerable foreign travel for consult- 
ant sal. $6/850 mo. loc. Chgo. employer 
will negotiate the fee. 

C-7370 PROJECT ENGR. ME or EE age 


to 57; 5 or more yrs. exper. in laundry 
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POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


eqpt. such as washers or dryers. Duties: 
Designing & conceiving ideas & devel. 
work on laundry eqpt. or new products; 
must be willing to live in town of abt. 
10,000 pop. for a mfr. sal to $12,000 loc. 
Ill., employer will pay the fee. 

C-7362 FIELD PROMOTIONAL ENGR. 
Grad. CE or Arch. age under 30 pref; 
0-several yrs. exper. knowl. of steel con- 
struction desired. Duties: Promotional 
field work in uses of steel. Should be 
able to discuss design problems encoun- 
tered in struct. steel; be interested in 
promotional work & present subject well. 
Must be draft exempt, sal. $7500 loc. 
Chgo. employer will pay the fee. 
C-7337 EXPORT SALES ENGR. BS in 
Met. Chem. or Mech. age to 25; knowl. 
of languages, Spanish pref. Diversified 
knowl. of industrial processes. Exper. in 
sale of capital eqpt. to process industries 


i.e. metallurgical chem. cane sugar, etc. 
pref. for unit applications in fields of 
sedimentation & filtration. Duties: Initi- 
ate correspondence with prospective cus- 
tomers to introduce company products, 
their application & advantages. Acknowl- 
edge inquiries & proceed to devel. sales 
by problem analysis, arranging for lab. 
or field tests, recommend proper eqpt. to 
produce results for customer; obtain 
pricing info., prepare proposal covering 
recommendations, transmit proposal 
with covering sales letter; follow up all 
customers contracts, make necessary 
field trips, prepare necessary reports, 
assist sales representatives; handle re- 
quests for tech. assistance, eqpt. recom- 
mendations, drawings & price estimates, 
for a mfr. of process eqpt. sal. $650/ 
750 loc. No. Chgo. area, employer might 
negotiate the fee. 


ENGINEERS AVAILABLE 


950:MW—REC. GRAD. INDUSTRIAL 
ENGR. 27 BSIE-Bradley Univ. Draft 
exempt. Looking for opportunity in in- 
dust. engrg. either time study, methods 
or production, sal. $450/475 Midwest. 
947:MW — MANAGER OR ENGR. 
(concrete Construction) 55 M.LT., 
U.V.M. 20 yrs. exper. all types concrete 
construction; management readymix 
plant 2 yrs. Registered P.E. in Ill. & 
Conn. Speaks Spanish. Seeks challeng- 
ing management anywhere. Prefers Mid- 
west $10,000. 

943:MW—ADMINISTRATIVE ENGR. 
29 MSME, registered. Diversified & suc- 
cessful background in product engrg.- 
medium construction eqpt., test eqpt. 
Much admin. exper., customer contact. 
Fine record in human relations. Very 


cost conscious. Energetic, adaptable. 
Seeks challenging & resp. managerial po- 
sition with small or medium mfgr. 
Growth potential a must. $10,000. 
933:MW—DIR. PRODUCT DEVEL.., 
DIR. ENGRG. & RESEARCH, CHIEF 
ENGR. 55 BSME, BS Aero. Eng. 25 
yrs. exper. in design & admin. research 
& devel., engrg. labs, experimental 
models, patents & procedures, field test- 
ing, customer relations, automation & 
production processing methods & special 
products $18,000 Midwest or South. 
929:MW — EXECUTIVE POSITION 
OR PROFESSOR 38 BS, MS, PhD. 314 
yrs. admin. position with arch. engrs. & 
6 yrs. supv. & design with industrial 
engrs. Author of several articles & a 


book. Prefers Midwest. 


March, 1959 
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Case to Establish Sub-critical Facility 


The Atomic Energy Commission has 
awarded $63,830 to Case Institute of 
Technology for the establishment of a 
sub-critical nuclear facility to be used 
for teaching reactor technology on the 
undergraduate and graduate levels. 

Announcement of the grant was made 
at Case by Dr. John A. Hrones, Vice Pres- 
ident for Academic Affairs at Case. The 
device, actually a low neutron flux reac- 
tor, will utilize a 250,000 electron-volt 
positive ion accelerator as a pulsing 
source. 

While several technical institutions 
have sub-critical reactors as teaching 
facilities, only one other school, Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute, has a puls- 
ing source sub-critical reactor in opera- 
tion. 

Case’s reactor will be one of the new- 
est devices made for teaching nuclear 
technology in its growing nuclear energy 
program. Since the facility is non-self- 
sustaining without a continuous outside 
source of neutrons and does not generate 


its own power, it can be observed while 
in operation by students and instructors 
with no radiation danger. 

The reactor, a laboratory-size facility, 
will present the appearance of a large vat 
about 4% feet deep and filled with 
water. Rods of uranium, loaned by the 
AEC, will be immersed in the water in 
various geometrical “lattice” patterns. 
The pulsing source will allow engineers 
to vary the input of neutrons. Varying 
the input of neutrons will give the 
facility a unique capability for studying 
the kinetics of reactor operation. 

Because the device is such a new ap- 
proach to the teaching of nuclear tech- 
nology, Case has appointed a steering 
committee to administer the develop- 
ment of the facility. Three departments 
have specialization in nuclear engineer- 
ing at the master’s degree level including 
the departments of Chemistry and Chem- 
ical Engineering, Mechanical Engineer- 
ing and Electrical Engineering. 

The steering committee consists of Dr. 





Harry Nara, head of the Department of 
Civil Engineering as chairman; Dr. Sam- 
uel Seely, head of the Department of 
Electrical Engineering; Dr. Raymond 
Bolz, head of the Department of Me- 
chanical Engineering; and Dr. Louis 
Gordon, chairman of the Committee in 
charge of the Department of Chemistry 
and Chemical Engineering. 

Another unique feature of Case’s pro- 
posed sub-critical reactor is the plan to 
design, build and bring into operation 
this facility as an engineering project 
of major significance. It is planned that 
the project will be particiapted in by 
both members of the faculty and gradu- 
ate students. 

Under the AEC’s program of assist- 
ance to expand nuclear education activi- 
ties throughout the nation’s institutions 
of higher learning, this grant marks the 
seventh proposal from Case to receive 
favorable consideration in the past year. 
This particular series of grants amounts 
to a total $144,936. 
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¥ WSE = Applications 


In accordance with Article 1, Section 5 of the By-Laws of the Western Society of 
Engineers, there is published below a list of applicants for admission received since 
the last issue of the Midwest Engineer magazine. 


Francis M. Collins (Rein.), Staff Re- 
search Engr., Illinois Bell Telephone 
Company, 208 W. Washington St. 

Dixon O’Brien, Jr., Soils Engineer, Soil 
Testing Services, Inc., 1847 N. Harlem 
Ave. 

John A. Dziuba, Assist. Chief Designer, 
National Council of Y.M.C.A.s, 19 S. 
LaSalle St. 

Fred Henderson, Exec. V.P.-Plan’g. Dir., 
Southtown Planning Association, 725 
W. 64th St. 

Wilbert B. Deering, Drafting Instructor, 
Chicago Board of Education, Taft 
High School, 5625 N. Natoma Av. 

Robert C. Whiting, Regional Manager, 
Bendix Computer Division, 919 N. 
Michigan Av. 

William Webb, Sales Engineer, Asbestos 
& Magnesia Materials Co., 2614 Cly- 
bourn Ave. 
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Donald E. Cheney, Engineer, Reliable 
Electric Co., 11333 W. Addison St., 
Franklin Park, III. 

Harold L. Folley, Signal Engineer, West- 
ern Industries, Inc., 2742 W. 36th PI. 


Leslie A. McKane, Proj. Engr. & Proj. 
Supt., Henry Pratt Co., 2222 S. Hal- 
sted St. 

Fred C. Hohenstein, District Manager, 
Elliott Company, 6100 N. Pulaski Rd. 

Elmer F. Hallberg, Mechanical Suprvr., 
Spiegel, Inc., 1038 W. 35th St. 

William D. Langer, Illinois Bell Tele- 
phone Co., 212 W. Washington St. 

Theodore S. Boomker, Senior Engineer, 
Western Electric Co., Hawthorne Sta- 
tion. 

Robert L. McAlister, Sales Engineer, 
American Meter Company, 122 S. 
Michigan Ave. 








moving equipment. 


dolph St., Chicago 1, Ill. 








—- AUTOMOTIVE - 


Young engineer experienced in automotive work to assist 
in supervising large fleet of passenger cars, trucks and earth 


Work will involve specifications, efficiency studies and main- 
tenance procedures. Chicago area. 


Send complete details of education and experience. All re- 
plies confidential. Write Midwest Engineer, Box 3-A. 84 E. Ran- 
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PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 


This is a condensation of a talk presented by Marvin A. Salzenstein of 
W. C. McCrone Associates before the Civic Committee of the Western Society 
of Engineers on January 21, 1959. William W. Wuellner, Civic Committee 
secretary, made this condensation. 


Back in 1951, Dennis O’Harrow, now 
Director of the American Society of 
Planning Officials, wrote the classic 
paper on the use of performance stand- 
ards in industrial zoning. Before this 
concept, industry was zoned by means 
of use lists in which industries, by 
names, were relegated to light, medium, 
or heavy zones. Those plants manufac- 
turing cameras, cosmetics, or musical 
instruments might be classified as light 
industrial, while steel making and the 
manufacture of explosives and paints 
could be called heavy industry. 

The use list is, of course, simple, but 
has many drawbacks. It does not take 
into account new industries, nor provide 
technological changes that occur within 
an industry. An example of this is the 
introduction of water base latex paints 
which are almost odorless and certainly 
fireproof. Yet, the use list prohibits paint 
manufacturers in any but a heavy indus- 
try area. 

We also recognize that within a given 
industry, one plant may make every 
effort to provide a nuisance free opera- 
tion, while another, through negligence 
or indifference, is a poor neighbor. The 
size of a plant will also determine the 
extent of the nuisance. And finally, the 
undesirability of industry does not arise 
from the product manufactured, but 
rather from the associated operations 
which produce nuisances outside the 
plant. 

Thus, we see that use lists do not do 
an intelligent job of industrial zoning 
and in fact, unfairly discriminate against 
some industries which can and do im- 
prove their standards. Performance 
standards for industrial zoning will 
answer many of the objections of the 
use list. 

With performance standards, a nu- 
merical measure of noise, smoke, vibra- 
tion and other nuisances is expressed 
for each type of zone throughout the 
City. Each plant then has a set of stand- 
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ards that must be met to build in each 
zone. The standards are precise and 
definite and leave little room for judg- 
ment, opinion, or interpretation. Per- 
formance can be predicted before the 
plant is built and accurately measured 
after the plant is up. 

Following is a list of the so-called 
industrial nuisances: 


Air Pollution, Noise, Vibration, 
Glare and Heat, Fire and Explosive 
Hazards, Plant Wastes, Traffic Gen- 
eration, Parking and Loading Fa- 
cilities, Floor Area Ratio, Setback, 
Signs, and Aesthetics and Psycho- 
logical Factors. 


Psychological factors are very nebu- 
lous and pertain to people disliking 
living near such things as cemeteries, 
crematories, slaughter houses, and the 
like. Some of the factors mentioned are 
already controlled by existing ordinances 
and are mentioned for the sake of com- 
pleteness. 


How does one arrive at a set of per- 
formance standards for industry? I once 
asked this question of a City planner, 
and he replied: “I want a better place 
to live.” I think if we keep this philoso- 
phy in mind, performance standards will 
go toward the proper goal. 


To arrive at the performance stand- 
ards, we must look into the following 
factors: 

What do the citizens complain about? 

What is the present level of nuisances 
in the various industrial zones? 

Does modern technology permit the 
reduction or removal of certain nui- 
sances without excessive costs? 

Can the nuisance be measured and 
how easily ? 

What are the community desires for 
the future? 

What are the best enforcement pro- 
cedures? 


Chicago Standards 


Let’s look at the present performance 
standards for Chicago and the proposed 
standards for Cook County. We have 
basically three industrial or manufac- 
turing zones, M-1, M-2 and M-3, which 
might be called light, medium, and 
heavy. The M-1 district is clean and 
quiet, compatible with residential areas. 
There is practically no noise, smoke, 
odor, vibration, or fire and explosion 
hazards. At the other end of the scale, 
the M-3 district encompasses heavy in- 
dustrial activity but still requires con- 
trol of noise, smoke, dust, vibration and 
toxic matter. Odor and fire hazards are 
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much less restricted than in the M-1] 
zone. The M-2 is somewhere between 
the M-1 and M-3 districts and generally 
acts as a buffer between the two zones. 

It may be interesting to look at the 
air pollution picture in Chicago and see 
where industry fits in. Industry con- 
tributes 19% of the settled dust, while 
homes, small apartments and flats can 
take credit for 15%. 

In a study made in Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, it was found that the January 
domestic heating dust exceeded the in- 
dustrial contribution. In April, how- 
ever, the home fires died out and the 
industrial dust load continued at a pretty 
steady level. Out of the total dust con- 
tributed by industry, one plant alone 
contributed about 50%. Three other 
major users of coal who, in fact, con- 
sumed more than the poor performer, 
by means of high efficiency collectors or 
using non-dusty burning methods, 
totaled less than this one plant. This is 
typical of the industrial air pollution 
problem, i.e., 95% of industry can and 
are willing to use our free air and return 
it to us to breathe as clean or cleaner 
than when they received it, while the 
other 5% not only are indifferent but 
actually try to squash reasonable stand- 
ards. 


How Smoke is Measured 


Smoke is measured by two para- 
meters, by its blackness and the time 
during which the smoke is being emitted. 
Its blackness is determined by a chart 
now accepted in this country called the 
Ringelmann Chart. It has five areas, 
ranging from light gray to black, num- 
bered from one to five. The smoke is 
rated by comparing visually the ob- 
scuration against the Ringelmann Chart. 

For performance standard specifica- 
tions, smoke is measured in terms of a 
smoke unit. A smoke unit is the Ringel- 
mann number multiplied by the minutes 
the smoke is emitted. For example, the 
new Chicago air pollution control ordi- 
nance permits sixty minutes of Ringel- 
mann No. 1 per hour which is, of course. 
continuous smoking; eight minutes of 
Ringelmann No. 2 per hour is also per- 
mitted, but none over Ringelmann No. 
2, except under special circumstances. 
One must also limit the number of smoke 
units to sixty, which means you can 
smoke for 44 minutes on Ringelmann 
No. 1, eight minutes on Ringelmann 
No. 2, giving sixteen smoke units. and 
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have a clear stack for the remaining 
eight minutes of the hour. Needless to 
say, even the oldest boiler installations 
in Chicago do not smoke continuously 
and the present ordinance is a law de- 
signed to permit the worst possible con- 
dition. New construction, of course, can 
easily out-perform the present code. 

The Chicago Zoning Ordinance does 
not have a section on air pollution per- 
formance standards but it has four pages 
where the standards should have gone. 
DuPage County stipulates ten smoke 
units per hour in M-] and twenty per 
hour in M-2. The proposed Cook County 
code allows ten smoke units per hour 
in M-1, 15 in M-2 and 25 in M-3. These 
limits are reasonable and can be met by 
today’s technical know-how. 


Second Requirement 

A second requirement in air pollution 
is the limitation on the weight of dust 
permitted to leave a given plant. This 
is given simply as pounds per hour per 
acre. Thus, for a plant which emits from 
six stacks a total of 100 pounds of dust 
per hour and occupies a lot of 25 acres, 
the weight of dust per acre is 100 di- 
vided by 25, or 4 pounds per hour per 
acre. The Cook County code calls for 
one pound per hour per acre in M-1, 
3 pounds per hour per acre in M-2 and 
8 pounds per hour per acre in M-3. 

We would not expect to find a steel 
foundry in any but an M-3 zone. One 
such foundry produced dust at the rate 
of 30 pounds per hour per acre. Such 
a dust load distributed in the neighbor- 
hood of the foundry would become an 
intolerable problem. However, after the 
foundry installed dust collectors, it had 
a dust loading figure of .9 pounds per 
hour per acre, which is good enough to 
be in an M-1 zone. 





Cows are a lot smarter than 
chickens, at least in telling night 
from day, declares Electrical 
World. Although electric lighting 
fools chickens into laying more 
eggs because they think it is day- 
time, cows given the same test 
showed no difference in milk out- 
put nor in feed consumption. 











Most of you know about the Los An- 
geles air pollution program. It has a 
strong and effective air pollution control 
board. This month, the control board is 
going to push for State legislation re- 
quiring all new cars beginning in 1961 
to have smog control devices attached. 

Part of the air pollution program is 
odors. The Chicago Stock Yards is a 
sorry example of one of our main 
sources of odor and, I should report, is 
not necessary under modern practices. 


Odor intensity is a measure of the 
volume occupied by a unit volume of 
odorous air mixed with the necessary 
volume of clean air to render the mixture 
just on the threshold of odor sensation. 
The more clean air it takes to reduce 
the odorous air threshold, the more 
intense is the odor and hence the higher 
is the odor unit. No odor units are given 
for the M areas in Chicago, but rather 
words to the effect that no nuisance shall 
be created. This unfortunately leaves a 
nuisance undefined and also leaves any 
odor-producing industry in the M-3 zone 
more vulnerable to a nuisance lawsuit. 





Home office — 


Dayton 2, Ohio 
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A somewhat improved situation oc- 
curs in the Chicago Zoning Code for 
vibration. In the M-1 district, machinery 
creating earth-shaking vibrations shall 
be set back at least 300’ from all lot 
lines; in the M-2 district, 300’ is re- 
quired from a residential or commercial 
district, and 150’ is required from an 
M-1 district. The M-3 is the same as 
M-2. There is a catch phrase, however, 
in the M-2 standard and that is, the 
setback is not necessary if the operation 
is controlled to prevent transmission 
beyond the lot lines of earthshaking 
vibrations perceptible without the aid 
of instruments. 

I hesitate in telling you that the 
DuPage Zoning Code requires 500’ from 
all lot lines for intense earth-shaking 
machinery. The Cook County proposed 
code instead has drawn limits on the 
vibration measured at the lot line and 
at the nearest residential district boun- 
dary. 

Another vibration we deal with is 
that which is transmitted through the 
air, commonly called sound. It is the 
disagreeable sound or noise that the 
zoning code wishes to reduce by placing 
the noisiest industries furthest from resi- 
dential property. Noise intensity is meas- 
ured in decibels. In measuring noise 
from a specific object, the db’s are 
designated with the distance they are 
measured from the source. Under free 
field conditions, there is a 6 db drop 
with each doubling of distance. For 
example, a base drum with an intensity 
of 130 db’s at 3’ would be 124 at 6’ and 
118 at 12’. 


Human Response 

Our next consideration is that of 
human response, and we find that people 
can tolerate higher intensities of low 
frequencies than they can of higher 
frequencies. Thus, we can allow more 
low frequency noise and must restrict 
the higher frequency noises. 

Dr. Bonvallet, who was at Armour 
Research Foundation at the time of his 
study, measured all types of industrial 
sounds along with the frequency distri- 
bution. He found that most of the noise 
from typical industrial machines and 
in various industrial localities fell in the 
70 to 90 db area. In Chicago, about 80% 
of the industrial noises run between 50 
and 70 as a maximum. 

Dr. Bonvallet then went into industrial 
areas both near and far from industrial 
sections. The residential areas near the 
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factories were about as noisy as the 
industrial areas themselves. Other resi- 
dential areas were about 10 db’s quieter. 

The Chicago, Cook and DuPage Coun- 
ty Zoning Codes have similar noise level 
requirements. These performance stand- 
ards are based on noise measured at resi- 
dential or business district boundaries, 
thus permitting more noise at a factory 
further away from either of these two 
boundaries. The standards prescribed 
for the M-1 district can easily be met by 
most industries. 

Time does not permit me to discuss 
other industrial nuisances controlled by 
the various ordinances. 

Questions and Answers 

Following Mr. Salzenstein’s talk, ques- 
tions were invited from the floor. A sam- 
ple of the questions and answers follows: 

Q.: How are performance standards 
policed? Can the police be swayed by 
politics? 

A.: Plans for a new industry are checked 
by engineers to see that they meet the 
performance standards. If they are found 
adequate, the builder will be given a 
construction permit and also an occu- 
pancy permit. This occupancy permit 





A new study entitled: “The Pros and 
Cons of Equipment Leasing for Smaller 
Manufacturers, Department Stores, and 
Supermarkets,” has been published by 
the Foundation for Management Re- 
search, Chicago. 

In the 16-page study there is a com- 
plete discussion of the cost of leasing 
compared with outright purchase and 
purchase through conditional sales con- 
tract. Complete cost charts are used to 
illustrate the material. 


allows for followup inspections to see 
that the plans have been adhered to 
during the construction. 

Q.: Why don’t you want to control 
auto exhausts in Chicago? 

A.: Because I think the manufacturers 
should do it themselves. If every adminis- 
trative body adopted its own standards, 
there would no doubt be considerable 
variance. The manufacturers could come 
up with one standard and avoid much 
confusion and expense. 

Q.: Let’s assume that performance 
standards are adopted in an area, and the 
manufacturer builds a new plant which 
meets these standards. However, shortly 
thereafter, now processes are discovered 
which this manufacturer must adopt to 
stay in business, but with the new 
process, he can no longer meet the per- 
formance standards. What can he do? 

A.: This will be a matter for decision 
by the Zoning Board of Appeals. 

Q.: Have performance standards been 
upheld in courts? 

A.: As yet, no cases have been taken 
into the courts. 

Wm. W. Wuellner 


Secretary 


Equipment Leasing Study 


Single copies are available free of 
charge by writing to the Foundation for 
Management Research, 121 West Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 





Cartmobiles 


Supermarket shoppers in 1975 will 
drive cartmobiles around huge, circular- 
dome food arenas, states Food Engineer- 
ing. For safety, the mobiles will be 
equipped with radar bumpers. 
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New Moulding Fastening Method 


A comparatively new method of fas- 
tening stainless steel moulding and 
appliques to automobiles will possibly 
be taken up by other industries in the 
near future. 

The new method is done by welding 
stainless steel fasteners to stainless steel 
stampings without leaving any weld 
marks on the pieces. That’s about as 
hard to do as letting a 3-year old boy 
eat jelly bread without getting any jelly 
on his face. 

In addition to the auto industry, the 
fastening method could well be used in 
the aircraft, home appliance, furniture, 
radio and television industries, and 
other fields. Marketing men at Prime- 
weld report that they have not completed 
their surveys in other fields, but that 
many look promising. 

Primeweld Corporation of Dearborn, 
Mich.—developer of the fastening meth- 
od—accomplish the unusual feat by a 
patent method of welding. The secret is 
in the transformer. Primeweld engineers 
report that they use low voltage and 
high amperage in welding the stainless 
steel parts, which were supplied by 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation. 
The welder sends enough “wallop” 
through the pieces to quickly join the 
metals, but not enough to distort or 
discolor the metal. 

Besides making for a 100 per cent 
stainless steel moulding, which will not 
corrode, the Primeweld method offers 
other advantages, too. Automobile man- 
ufacturers formerly had to go through 
eleven separate operations to make and 
attach a piece of moulding to their 
products. Primewelding has cut this to 
three separate operations, and gives a 
stronger product. 

In addition, the wide flange usually 
on the moulding can be eliminated, thus 
saving on material. The greatest advan- 
tage—as Primeweld engineers see it— 
is the important saving in time and die 
costs. 

Formerly, it would take 12 weeks to 
tool for a new stainless steel moulding. 
With Primeweld this would take only 
four weeks tooling as less tooling is 
needed, thus a saving. 

There is no limit to the size of the 
parts that can use the Primeweld method 
of fastening. Maximum gauge is .090 
with minimum gauge being .022. Most 
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of the work has been done on Type 430 
stainless steel; this is the most widely 
used grade in the auto industry. 
Primeweld engineers report that auto 
companies are becoming more trim 
conscious for special seasonal displays 
on cars. With this in mind, quicker tool- 
ing and the relatively less expensive 


method of changing trim, auto com- 
panies could conceivably come out with 
changed mouldings more often during 
the model year. 

With the new method of fastening 
stainless steel trim it is expected the 
stainless steel market will grow with 
the added users in these various fields. 


Educational TV Takes Big Step 


A major step forward in educational 
television was described in New York on 
Feb. 2 at the Winter General Meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

It is a newly developed electronic 
“talk back” system which allows pupils 
in a classroom to question or recite to 
a teacher in a television studio. The 
system is designed to overcome what 
has been a principal weakness of educa- 


tional television—the lack of any means 
by which, first, students can communi- 
cate directly with instructors and, sec- 
ondly, teachers can get to know their 
pupils, ascertain their progress and gage 
teaching pace according to student re- 
action. The system also allows students 
to hear questions and recitations from 
other classrooms and to partake in 
joint recitation. In general, it tends to 
keep both pupil and teacher more alert 
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since each may question the other at 
any time. 

The system, currently in use in Cort- 
land, N. Y., was reviewed in a paper 
by R. C. Norton and J. B. Davidson of 
the New York Telephone Co., Syracuse, 
N. Y. According to the authors it has 
been markedly successful and well re- 
ceived. Its use resulted, they said, in 
students and teachers becoming “inte- 
grated into a joint effort with full min- 
gling of personalities despite separation 
of many miles.” 

Reaction by teachers to the system has 
been very favorable, they reported. 
Intelligibility of exchanges between pu- 
pils and instructors has proved to be 


“excellent.” The system is also practical 
for the teaching of music classes. Intel- 
ligibility and naturalness of speech and 
singing can be substantially improved 
by the use of acoustical tile ceilings. 
This was apparent, the two men said, 
when teachers switched, at the touch of 
a button, from a classroom which had 
been acoustically treated to one that 
had not. 

The system employs regular telephone 
circuits, they said, with only a single 
pair of wires from each classroom back 
to the studio. Communication is carried 
on through two small loudspeakers in 
each classroom and one placed on the 
teacher’s desk. These loudspeakers, 








using reversible amplifiers, serve both 
as microphones and receivers. Pupils 
may speak without leaving their seats. 

Classrooms can signal a desire to talk 
but may do so only under the control of 
the studio. Either the studio teacher 
or control room operator may assume 
control. Lamps on a panel before the 
teacher indicate when a pupil has a 
question or response from any class- 
room. If desired, however, classrooms 
may be split off from the system at any 
time for direct communication. 

The Cortland system is designed to 
serve up to 36 classrooms. The system 
can be expanded to care for additional 
rooms and schools, it was stated. 








_ J. & L. Starts Mine Development 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
has started stripping development oper- 
ations on an ore mine which should be 
an active producer of high-quality bene- 
ficiated iron ore for many years. 

The property, which is known as the 
Lind-Greenway Mine, is located in Min- 
nesota on the extreme west end of the 
Mesabi range. It will be operated as a 
part of J&L’s Minnesota Ore Division. 

The mine is expected to produce 
approximately 700,000 gross tons of 
high grade beneficiated ore per year, 
according to C. C. Henning, J&L’s Man- 
ager of Ore Mines and Quarries. This 
is approximately ten per cent of J&L’s 
blast furnace requirements. 

Operation of the mine will be novel 
in that it will consist of two separate 
open pits, one on each side of Minne- 
sota’s Prairie River. The pits are con- 
nected by a truck haulage bridge. 

The crude ore will be mined by con- 
ventional power shovel methods, and 
hauled by heavy-duty trucks to a con- 
centrator. It- will then be washed or 
given a heavy media treatment prior to 
shipment. Initially, only the wash ore 
plant will be constructed with heavy- 
media units added as leaner ores are 
encountered. 

Harry F. Kullberg, manager of J&L’s 
Minnesota Ore Division, said employees 
for the mine will be transferred from 
other J&L mining properties in Min- 
nesota. The mine will employ approx- 
imately 200 men when full production 
is reached, he added. 

J&L maintains other iron ore mines 
in Minnesota, Michigan, and New York. 
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Western Knapp Engineering Com- 
pany has been awarded the contract to 
design and construct the Concentration 
Plant. Initial production is scheduled 
for April, 1960. 

Adolph C. Seaberg, 2407 Audrey 
Lane, Grand Rapids, Minn., is Superin- 
tendent of the new mine. He formerly 
was General Mine Foreman at J&L’s 
Hill Annex Mine, Minnesota Ore Div. 

J. R. Gross, Calumet, Minn., suc- 
ceeded Seaberg at the Hill Annex Mine. 
He formerly was Pit Turn Foreman, Hill 
Annex Mine, Minnesota Ore Division. 

Seaberg has been a J&L employe 
since 1930 when he joined the Minne- 
sota Ore Division as an Electric Loco- 
motive Engineer. He became Yard 
Foreman in 1938 and was promoted to 


General Pit Foreman in 1940. He was 
named General Mine Foreman in 1947. 

Gross was employed by J&L as a Min- 
ing Engineer in 1951. He was promoted 
to district mining engineer in 1954, and 
named pit turn foreman at the Hill 
Annex Mine in May, 1957. 


Obituaries 


WSE Member James S. Knowlson 
passed away on March 6, 1959. Mr. 
Knowlson, 76, was President and Chair- 
man of the Board of Stewart-Warner 
Corporation. 

The Society extends its sincerest sym- 
pathy to Knowlson family in behalf of 
its membership. 
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It’s 
CONVENIENT! 


Why not drive to WSE meetings 

and other functions ? There's plenty 

of PARKING almost at the door — the 
Underground Garage is diagonally 

across the street from WSE Headquarters 
(see the map below), two private 
garages are a block west, and the 
State-Wacker ‘Bird Cage” Garage 


is only a short distance away. 


Below: map showing Park Department Underground Garage 


2S, A MONROE STREET 


~~ ESCALATOR FOR 
PEDESTRIANS 


nd 
OUT RAMP 


WASHINGTON-MADISON 
ESCALATOR FOR PEDESTRIANS 


IN RAMP 


“N\ RANDOLPH STREET 
ESCALATOR FOR PEDESTRIANS 








Interior view of Underground Garage 


If you’re not driving 
it’s still convenient to get to and 
from WSE meetings. 


Here are handy stations or stops: 


@ The Cab Stand is just across the 
street 


@ The Elevated is one block west 


The Subway is two blocks west 


@ Buses stop at the door or within a few 
blocks for every part of town 


@ The IC Suburban station is across the 
street 


@ Other suburban stations are conven- 
iently served by bus or elevated. 


You see, your WSE Headquarters 
is at the handiest place in Chicago. 


ENTER at either Monroe or 


Randolph Street on Michigan 


EASY access, Speedy exit 
ESCALATORS ....., 


you to street level 


CAPACITY 1. cercce win 


its 2359 parking spaces, is designed 
to prevent overcrowding. 





J Check these 


6 Reasons why 





Midwest Engineer 


| 
is an ADVERTISING BARGAIN 


¢¥ Midwest Engineer’s circulation is in America’s industrial 
and residential heart. 


v¥ Midwest Engineer is the direct path to specifying, pur- 
chasing, and industrial executives — those who say yes. 


¥ Midwest Engineer provides coverage in all engineered 
industries. 


Midwest Engineer opens a live market area for machin- 
ery, fabricated products, industrial equipment, materials of 
construction, parts, tools, products and services. 


Midwest Engineer is the mirror of the coordination of 
engineering and civic interests. 


Midwest Engineer's advertising rates are extremely low 
for coverage of this big market. 





Can your firm REALLY afford to miss out? 


Western Society of Engineers 
84 E. Randolph Street Chicago 1, Illinois 











